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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 


In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work. of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 

The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

. |. By publications, including monographs and The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, al] the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 


2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association's home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
ofices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association’s resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 

ere is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
—_ purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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THE SUCCESSFULLY-TAUGHT DEAF CHILD 


BY A. L. E. CROUTER, LL. D., 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


N 1909 Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Super- 

intendent of the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, of Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
announced that the last of the school’s 
manual classes had been terminated and 
that thenceforward every pupil was to 
be educated by speech-methods only. 
The annual report for 1909-1910, just 
issued from the school-press, contains 
the first official declaration as to the re- 
sults obtained from the exclusive use of 
the oral method. Added interest at- 
taches to Dr. Crouter’s remarks in view 
of the circumstance that the Pennsyl- 
vania School is the largest school for the 
deaf in the world, that its Superintend- 
ent has had more than forty years of ex- 
perience as an educator of the deaf, and 
that the oral’ method was not made the 
exclusive means of instruction until the 
authorities of the school had put it to the 
class-room test for a period of twenty- 
five years. 

Dr. Crouter writes: 

“In the intellectual department, in- 
struction has, in the main, been conducted 
along the same lines as in previous years, 
the only noteworthy changes being the 
increased attention paid to lip-reading 
and the entire absence of all forms of 
manual methods. These changes are be- 
lieved to have proven helpful in the 
work. Oral methods alone are now pur- 
sued in the instruction of all our pupils, 
and they are found quite adequate to 
their best advancement. In saying this, 
we do not claim to be able to make ora- 
tors or public speakers of our pupils, but 


we do claim to be able to give them a 
good general education, and, in doing so, 


to train their powers of speech and lip- 


reading to the extent of enabling them 
to communicate freely with their rela- 
tives and close friends, and to express 
their thoughts in fairly correct English 
on all topics of general interest. Except 
in a comparatively few cases, more than 
this may not wisely be claimed for any 
method. 

“Any method of instruction that will 
give the average deaf child a fair com- 
mand of his native tongue, a fair ac- 
quaintance with the subjects that consti- 
tute a fair English education, and the 
power to speak intelligibly and to read 
the speech of others is a good method, 
and any method that falls short of this, 
by whatever name known, is not a good 
method. We have dropped manual 
methods because we have found them 
unnecessary, and because we believe they 
interfere with the best progress of our 
pupils in the acquisition of speech and 
lip-reading and in all regular branches of 
study. 

“The course of study, as at present 
pursued in the school, embraces the sim- 
ple forms of the kindergarten stage, the 
careful foundation. drill in speech and 
simple language and simple numbers of 
the primary grades, the perfected work 
in language, geography, simple history 
and numbers of the intermediate grades, 
and the completed steps of the full course 
in the advanced grades. The purpose to 
weld these four grades of study and men- 
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PRINTING CLASS 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


tal development into a homogeneous 
whole is constantly kept in view. Every 
step taken is made with reference to the 
full and complete course. This neces- 
sitates careful and systematic work at 
every step and in every grade, and makes 
the appointment and retention of ex- 
perienced and highly trained teachers a 
matter of the utmost importance. This 
it has been the purpose of the school to 
do for years past, and we feel that the 
results attained warrant us in claiming a 
very considerable degree of success in 
this respect. It goes without saying that 
good teachers make a good school, and 
poor teachers a poor school. A good 
teacher with ‘indifferent methods may 
achieve good results, but poor teachers 
with the very best methods usually in- 
vite complete failure. The teacher be- 
hind the desk makes the school. 

“The course of study is so designed 
that pupils completing it may enter gram- 
mar and high schools for the hearing or 
special schools and colleges. 

“Of those who graduated in June last, 
two are attending hich schools, one is at- 
tending the Kansas Agricultural College, 
and two are pursuing a special art course 


in the Philadelphia School of the Indus- 
trial Arts. Others are pursuing trades ac- 
quired in our industrial department, as 
already stated. 

“Every effort is made to inculcate in 
the minds of our pupils a love of reading. 
Grade courses of selected reading matter 
are provided for the pupils of the inter- 
mediate and advanced departments and 
certain evenings and hours of the week 
are set apart as ‘reading hours.’ News- 
papers, weekly and monthly magazines, 
works on history and travel and light 
literature are freely supplied for their 
use at such hours. In addition, the 
teachers of language in the advanced 
department from time to time issue read- 
ing matter from their school libraries 
and require their pupils to hand in brief 
sketches of the matter they read. In this 
systematic way habits of reading are 
formed in our pupils that afford them 
information and pleasure all through 
their lives. The value of such work can 
hardly be overestimated.” 

The pictures on the following pages 
are here reproduced by the permission 
of the Pennsylvania School’s paper, the 
“Mt. Airy World.” 
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A MILLINERY CLASS 


Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


A COOKING CLASS 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF DEAF AND HEARING 


HOW THE BARRIERS TO MUTUAL INTERCOURSE GROW OUT OF SELF-CENTERED- 
NESS ON ONE HAND AND CARELESSNESS ON THE OTHER. 
A FEW EASY HELPS TO CONVERSATION 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., 
Editor of ‘‘ The Volta Review’s’’ Department on Lip-Reading 


T IS not easy to be deaf; it is a 
mighty hard thing; and it is often 
made harder for us by the unnecessary 
friction between us and our friends aris- 
ing from the fact of our deafness. That 
is why I have asked you, the friends of 
the deaf, to come here this afternoon, 
that we may discuss some of the ways 
and means by which you can help to 
make our lot easier for us. I do not 
mean to scold or find fault, but to help— 
to help you to help us. If at times I 
speak plainly, even bluntly, I trust you 
will pardon it in view of my purpose. 
If it is a question of blame, we our- 
selves must assume our share of it. It 
is often our attitude that makes things 
hard for both you and us. For one 
thing, we are prone to be too sensitive. 
And yet that is the most natural thing 
in the world. I suppose every man or 
woman who carries a physical affliction 
is more or less sensitive. ‘The lame man, 
the blind man, the humpback, the stam- 
merer, all have a fellow feeling in this 
regard. But the peculiarity of deafness 
is that it has the unhappy faculty of 
drawing down ridicule upon its victim. 
If a lame man stumbles and falls, no- 
body laughs; everybody rushes to help 
him to his feet. If a blind man runs 
Into a stone wall, every one is all sym- 
pathy. But let a deaf man make a mis- 
take, due to his deafness, and everybody 
laughs, Yes, I know they do not laugh 
at him; they laugh at his mistake. If it 
were only easy for him to realize that, 
It would save him intense mortification. 
I suppose there is not one of us who 
has not felt at some time or other that 


|Report of a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Nitchie, as principal of the New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing, to his pupils and 
their friends, March 7, 1911. 


he wished the floor would open and 
swallow him up. 

When I was at college, one of the 
members of the glee club was very bald; 
but he wore a wig. At the concerts he 
sang a solo: 

“I'd rather have fingers than toes, 
I’d rather have eyes than a nose; 
And as for my hair, 


I’m so glad it’s all there, 
I’ll be sore as can be when it goes.” 


And with the last word he would snatch 
the wig from his head. Of course every- 
body laughed; but the point is, that he 
laughed with them. If we who are deaf 
would cultivate the saving grace of 
laughing at our mistakes, it would take 
‘all the sting out of them. 

On the other hand, there is the danger 
that those who laugh at us may get the 
worst of it themselves. John Wana- 
maker tells the story of a deaf man 
named Brown, who was disposed to 
stinginess. 

“He never married, but he was very 
fond of society, so one day he fe!t com- 
pelled to give a banquet to the many 
ladies and gentlemen whose guest he had 
been. 

“They were amazed that his purse- 
strings had been unloosed so far, and 
they thought he deserved 
ment; so it was arranged that he show 4 
be toasted. One of the most daring 
young men of the company was selected, 
for it took a lot of nerve to frame and 
propose a toast to so unpopular a man 
as Miser Brown. But the young man 
rose. And this is what was heard by 
every one except Brown, who never 
heard anything that was not roared into 
his ear: 

“*Here’s to you, Miser Brown. You 
are no better than a tramp, and it is sus- 
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pected that you got most of your money 
dishonestly. We trust that you may get 
your just deserts yet, and land in the 
penitentiary.’ 

“Visible evidences of applause made 
Brown smile with gratification. He got 
upon his feet, raised his glass to his lips, 
and said, “The same to you, sir.’” 


The Faults of the Deaf with the 
Hearing 


Inattention is one of our chief faults. 
Not hearing what is going on around us, 
we are apt to withdraw into our own 
thoughts ; and then, when some one does 
speak to us, we are far away. We need 
to be more on the alert than others, just 
because we cannot hear; our quickness 
of eye must make up for our aural slow- 
ness. To you, our friends, I wish to 
make the suggestion that you draw our 
attention, not by touching us, not by a 
violent waving of the arm or perhaps 
the handkerchief, not by shouting to us, 
but by a quiet movement of the hand 
within our range of vision. ‘We are 
sensitive. Anything that brings our af- 
fliction into the lime-light of the obser- 
vation of others cuts like a lash; and 
there are few things we dislike more 
than having our attention attracted by 
a poke or a pull, though a gentle touch 
is sometimes not disagreeable. 

Another of our faults is a tendency to 
seclusiveness. We not only draw into 


our own thoughts when others are pres- | 


ent; we often retire from company into 
the solitude of a book or magazine, or 
avoid company altogether. It is a rude- 


ness, I know, to pick up a book and read | 


when in the company of others; yet it 
is a rudeness that even our friends ought 
sympathetically to condone. And, more- 
over, I ask you which is the greater 
rudeness, that of our taking up cur book 
or that of your passing around the 
sweets of conversation and offering none 
to us? Truly, we ought not to seclude 
ourselves, but we need your help. 


The Faults of the Hearing with the 
Deaf 


We have our faults and so have you, 
and your chief fault, as far as we are 
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concerned, is that you do not realize 
what it means to be deaf. Occasionally 
I hear some one say he wishes he might 
be deaf for a little while; he would be 
glad if some of the disturbing noises 
might be eliminated. Oh, deafness is 
not so bad, he opines; it has its advan- 
tages—which I do not deny; but they 
are not the advantages he has in mind, 
I sometimes wish that such a_ person 
might truly be deaf for say a year with- 
out the knowledge that at the end of 
that time his hearing would be restored 
to him. Then he would find the one- 
time disturbing noises had become music 
in his ears, and that the advantages of 
deafness, provided he had met his afflic- 
tion in the right spirit, were of a spirit- 
ual and not of a physical nature. 

It is thoughtlessness, due to ignorance 
of conditions, that is the cause of most 
of the troubles between you and us. It 
is not selfishness—not usually, at any 
rate—but just that you do not stop to 
think. And that is why I am talking to 
you this afternoon: to help you to under- 
stand and show the same thoughtfulness 
toward us as you instinctively would 
show toward the blind. 

There is one book that every friend | 
of the deaf ought to read, “Deafness | 


_and Cheerfulness,” by the Rev. 


| Jackson. 
selves, it has a still greater value, I be- 


Intended for the deaf them- 


lieve, for their friends. The little bro- 
chure, “The Deaf in Art and the Artof_ 
seing Deaf,” by Grace Ellery Channing, 
is also good. Such reading will help you 
to put vourselves in our place. 

It is easy enough for us to imagine 
what lameness and what blindness mean; 
probably most of us have been more of 
less lame at some time or other, and we 
are all of us blind when in the dark. 
But it is a much more difficult thing for 
the hearing to imagine the full calamity 
of deafness. Think how much of the 
sweetness of life comes to you through 
your ears. The joys of companionship 
and fellowship with other men and 
women are dependent on our undef 
standing what they have to say. Try 
for one week to imagine what it would 
be like if every spoken word that comes 
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to you were lost. Think each time, 
“Suppose I had not heard that,” and 
when you have finally comprehended 
what the world of silence is, your sym- 
pathetic understanding will go a long 
way toward lightening our cross. 

If you could really put yourselves in 
our place, one of the first things you 
would realize is that there are few 
things that so irritate as to have you 
shout at us. It is so unnecessary and 
uncalled for, and makes us the center 
of unenvied observation. We will in 
fact understand you better if instead of 
shouting you enunciate clearly and dis- 
tinctly and make your voice as vibrant 
as may be possible. 

In a general conversation we greatly 
need your help. A certain deaf man ex- 
pressed the unuttered view of many 
another when he said, “I enjoy a con- 
versation with one person, but when a 
third breaks in upon us, h— enters the 
room with him.’’ In nine cases out of 
ten the deaf man is given no share in 
general conversation, and for all pur- 
poses of social enjoyment he might al- 
most as well be marooned on a desert 
island. 

General conversation is hard for us to 
understand, even though we be skillful 
readers of the lips. As we all know, it 
is very much easier to follow conversa- 
tion when we know the subject. When 
two people are talking we may say that 
each has a one-half share; when three, 
each has a one-third share, and so on. 
This is true provided all can hear. But 
if one is deaf, while it is still true he 
has a half share when only two are 
talking, when three are talking he has no 
share at all! If only the others would 
talk to him! But no, they talk to each 
other, and he is out of it. My advice 
to you, then, in a general conversation, 
is: “Talk to us.” The others will hear 
you, and it will give us the benefit of 
sharing in the conversation, of knowing 
the subject, and of greatly increased ease 
of understanding. 

here are times, I know, when it is 
hot possible to talk to us, or others may 
be talking who have not the thoughtful- 
hess to do so. Then what we ask of you 


is not to rehash the conversation after 
the topic has been talked out, but by a 
word or two at the beginning to indicate 
to us the subject. 


How to Make It Easier for the Lip- 
Reader 


The suggestions I have given you so 
far will apply whether we are lip-readers 
or not. Now I wish to give you some 
suggestions that will help us in our en- 
deavor to hear with the eyes. For one 
thing, let the light be on your face, not 
on ours. It requires only a little thought- 
fulness to see to this important requisite. 
in my own family such thoughtfulness 
has become so instinctive as to be a habit, 
and the endeavor to get the light right 
is always a first thought when any of 
the family is talking to me. 

The exaggeration of the facial move- 
ments, “mouthing,” usually arises on 
your part from the best intentions to 
help us understand. You mean well, but 
as a matter of fact you are making 
it harder for us. Such exaggeration 
throws the mouth out of all natural 
movement and formation, and makes it 
impossible for us to know just what we 
do see. All we ask of you is that you 
speak distinctly, and then the movements 
of your lips and tongue will take care of 
themselves. 

Closely associated with your endeavor 
to help us by exaggeration is the en- 
deavor to help through a word-by-word 
manner of talking. The human mind 
naturally takes in the thought as a whole 
and not piecemeal, one word at a time. 
It is exasperating to ask us to under- 
stand in that way. How much of the 
thought of this printed page would you 
get if you stopped to think about each 
word separately? Like the man who 
could not see the woods for the trees, so 
when—you—talk—this—way we cannot 
see the thought for the words. If it is 
necessary to speak slowly to us, let it be 
smoothly, connectedly, and not word by 
word. 

Another of your well-meant efforts to 
help us consists in repeating for us a 
single word that we have failed to under- 
stand ; it is much easier for us to get the 
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word in its thought connection in a sen- 
tence. For the same reason, the long 
phrase is usually easier than the short 
phrase; as, for example, “Will you get 
me a drink of water?” presents much 
less difficulty than “Will you get me a 
drink ?” 

In your choice of words, try to choose 
if possible those that have the most 
movement of the lips. If you want to 
say “a quarter,’ choose the words 
“twenty-five cents.” For “fifty cents,” 
however, you should say “half a dollar,” 
for not only does the latter phrase have 
more lip-movement, but it is also true 
that “fifty cents” might easily be mis- 
taken for “fifteen cents.”” As another 
example, notice as I say the sentences 
how much plainer and more pronounced 
the lip-movements are for “What beau- 
tiful weather we are having” than for 
“Isn't it a nice day?” 

Proper names are always hard, be- 
cause we have as a rule no context to 
help us. When you introduce us to 
strangers, be careful to speak the name 
clearly and distinctly direct to us. Not 
infrequently I find my hearing friends 
introducing me with a decided emphasis 
on my own name, as though it were very 
necessary that.I should understand that, 
and with the name of my new acquaint- 
ance so mumbled that I do not know 
whether he is Teufelsdréckh or Smith. 
Again, when in conversation you are re- 
ferring to some one by name, a short 
explanatory phrase will often help us 
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wonderfully ; as, “I like to deal at Scud- 
der and Singer’s—the meat market, you 
know.” 

I have presented to you some of our 
problems, believing that you can help us, 
Yet I realize that you cannot do it all— 
that we must codperate. And the first 
thing for us to do in the way of self- 
help is frankly to acknowledge our deaf- 
ness. I think no greater mistake can be 
made from the standpoint of our own 
comfort and peace of mind than that of 
trying to conceal the fact that we cannot 
hear. It is not only sensitiveness, it is 
also a feeling of shame, as though we 
had done some wrong, that impels us to 
try to hide our failing ears. We need 
the advice of the lunatic in the story. 
All day lor.z a fisherman had been sitting 
on the bank of the stream and had not 
caught a thing. All day long the lunatic 
had watched him from a window in the 
neighboring insane asylum. At last the 
man at the window could endure it no 
longer, and he shouted to the fisherman: 
“Hey, there, you poor fool! Come on 
inside !”’ 

So we need to come on inside the 
ranks to which we belong, frankly, real- 
izing that it is no crime to be deaf, and 
then try by every means in our power 
to make our lives normal and sane. That 
is what we, my pupils, are striving to 
do, and we ask your help that our bur- 
den of deafness may be lightened as 
much as possible. 


ON “METHODS” OF TEACHING THE DEAF 
BY ALBERT C. HILL, Ph. D., New York State Education Department 


deal is being said and writ- 
ten about the “oral method,” the 
“manual-spelling method,” the “eclectic 
method” of teaching the deaf. It seems 
questionable, however, whether the term 
“method” is properly used in these 
phrases. To an outside observer it seems 
that speech-reading and speech, manual 
spelling, and signs refer to the subject- 
matter of instruction rather than to the 
method. An oral school is one in which 


speech and speech-reading are taught 
and relied on as a means of communica- 
tion in the class-room. ‘The method of 
teaching these may be good, mediocre, 
or poor. In a manual-spelling school 
finger-spelling is one of the things taught 
by a method that may be effective of 
otherwise. An eclectic school is one that 
claims to teach oral speech, finger-spell- 
ing, and signs, and it has a method of 
teaching each. 
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If it be admitted that “oral,” “manual- 
spelling,” and “eclectic” refer to subject- 
matter and not to method and efficiency 
of instruction, the controversy that has 
created rival camps among teachers of 
the deaf is greatly simplified; in fact, 


thas little foundation to rest upon. The 


question resolves itself into two: First, 
shall lip-reading, or finger-spelling, or 
signs, or all of them be taught? Second, 
shall what is taught be taught in the 
most efficient way ? 

The question of what shall be taught 
to deaf children is a matter for parents 
and school authorities to settle. If par- 
ents wish their children to be taught Greek 
and Latin, they send them to a classical 
school; if they prefer a scientific educa- 
tion, they place their children in a school 
of science. So in the education of the 
deaf those who prefer speech and speech- 
reading, and those who prefer manual 
spelling or signs, may choose the school 
that gives the training desired. The 
schools themselves may offer instruction 
in any one or all of the languages of the 
deaf. The survival of the fittest will 
solve the problem of which schools are 
best adapted to the needs of the deaf 
and end all controversy. 

The second question proposed— 
whether the best methods of teaching the 
subject-matter chosen shall be sought 
and applied—will be answered in the 
affirmative by every teacher of the deaf. 
And yet just here is where the chief 
difficulty lies. It is not enough to say 
that a school is oral, manual, or eclectic : 
the method employed in attaining its end 
must enter into a just measure of its 
eficiency. The important thing in the 
education of the deaf is the improvement 
of the methods employed. Every kind 
of school should seek to do better work 
in what it is undertaking to do at all. 
The methods of the past will no longer 
suffice. There is room for improvement 
and a growing demand for it. Those 
who are resting in the assurance that the 
last word in the education of the deaf 
Was uttered yesterday will some day have 
a rude awakening. There is an advance 
guard of earnest, hard-working men and 


women who are blazing the way to a 
broader and better education for the 
deaf. They are doing better work this 
year than they did last year, and they 
will do better work next year than they 
are doing now. 

Teachers of the deaf should keep their 
minds open and not allow the moss of 
prejudice and past methods to cover 
them. No one need give up a conviction 
without sufficient reason, and no one 
should refuse to change his ideas when 
better ones appear. Let the oralist stick 
to his view unless he sees that he is mis- 
taken ; let the advocate of finger-spelling 
remain firm, but seek to know the latest 
developments; let the believer in signs 
remain the man from Missouri until a 
new light dawns upon him, but let all 
strive to improve the methods of doing 
the things they believe in and are trying 
to do. There are good oral teachers and 
poor ones, good teachers of manual 
spelling and poor ones, good sign-makers 
and poor ones. A manual-spelling school 
that has the best methods of instruction 
cannot be properly compared with a poor 
oral school; the best of each class must 
be taken in testing results. 

It would be well, then, for the pres- 
ent to drop the controversy over the 
“oral method” and the “manual-spelling 
method,” and the “sign method,” none 
of which are properly methods, and seek 
to find and apply the best methods that 
can be devised for teaching such subject- 
matter as may be deemed best for the 
deaf. 


*The writer of this paper was graduated 
from Colgate University in 1877 with the de- 
gree of B. A., and received the degree of A, M. 
three years later, and the degree of Ph.D. in 
1887. After having been principal of Cook 
Academy for 15 years, Dr. Hill came to the 
State Education Department of New ‘York in 
1894, and as a member of the Inspection Di- 
vision his duties for the past six years have 
included the inspection of schools for the deaf. 
He has made a careful study of the methods 
employed in the various institutions of New 
York and other States, and as a result of his 
study and observations he has come to the 
conclusion that the first thing to be done is to 
define terms accurately and get a basis for 
such improvements in the work as experience 
may 
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PSYCHICAL DEAFNESS 


BY A. J. STORY, Headmaster, Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, England; Co-Editor ‘‘ The 
Teacher of the Deaf,” and Corresponding Editor of ‘‘ The Volta Review” 


R. FORSYTH, in a paper entitled 

“On Exceptional Children,” re- 
cently published in Guy’s Hospital Ga- 
zette, refers to the case of a child with 
perfect hearing power who failed to ap- 
preciate the meaning of the words she 
heard unless at the same time she was 
in a position to watch the movements of 
the lips of the speaker. 

Dr. Forsyth makes three classes of 
children: 1, the ordinary or normal; 2, 
the abnormal, such as the deaf, the blind, 
the cripples, the epileptics, and the im- 
beciles ; and, 3, the exceptional, such as 
psychic deaf children, those whose failure 
is primarily physical; for example, those 
who suffer from functional dyspepsia, 
and those who show perverse moral ten- 
dencies without being morally insane. 
He claims that both the normal and 
abnormal types are educationally pro- 
vided for, but that the exceptional chil- 
dren he refers to are not properly dealt 
with by the methods adopted in schools 
for the other two classes. The training 
of these exceptional children must be 
arranged on physiological and psycho- 
logical lines, and therefore they need to 
be studied medically. Dr. Forsyth says: 
“The educationalists are already finding 
that the problem is in part medical. The 
professional lines on which they them- 
selves have been trained only partially 
qualify them for the task. Far from 
resenting medical help, however, they 
are everywhere inviting and welcoming 

Here is the case of psychical deafness 
referred to: “Let me illustrate this by 
the instance of a girl of eleven who was 
discovered recently in a deaf school in 
London. To the doctor’s surprise she 
presented no evidence of any disease of 
her organs of hearing. He noticed, how- 
ever, that when spoken to with her back 
turned, she merely mumbled, parrot-like, 


what was said to her. On the other 
hand, if she was placed where she could 
watch his lips, she answered_ brightly 
and rationally. A strange conversation 


followed : 

“Doctor: ‘What is the time?’ (by ear 
only). 

“Child (mumbling without intelli- 


gence): ‘What is the time?’ 

“Doctor: ‘What is the time?’ (lip- 
read ). 

“Child (immediately looking at clock) ; 
‘Three o'clock.’ 

‘Doctor: ‘What is the number of your 
house?’ (by ear). 

“Child: ‘What is the number of my 
house ?” 

“Doctor: ‘Well, tell me’ (lip-read). 

“Child: ‘Forty.’ 

“Dr. C. J. Thomas, who observed the 
case, set himself to fit the child to the 
methods of an ordinary school, rather 
than leave her to be launched into adult 
life burdened with the heavy disabilities 
of a deaf woman. Soon he succeeded in 
effecting an obvious improvement. 

“Doctor: ‘When is your birthday, 
Dorothy?’ (by ear). 

“Child: ‘When is my birthday? De- 
cember the 30th.’ 

“Doctor: ‘When do you say your 
birthday was?’ (by ear). 

“Child: ‘When do you say my birth- 
day was? December the 30th.’ 

“In the end she was taught to reply to 
any question without these preliminary 
repetitions. An exceptional child, she is 
an instance of a remarkable form of 
psychical deafness known as echolalia, 
or echo-speech. By a slight specialized 
training she was fitted up for an ordi- 
nary school, and yet she had been at- 
tending a deaf school for three years 
before her peculiarity was diagnosed 
and set right.” 
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WHY THERE IS A DEARTH OF TEACHERS 


BY MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON 
Principal, School for the Deaf, Swarthmore, Pa. 


NE of the most important points in the 
O new Pennsylvania School Code, passage 

of which is now pending, is that regulat- 
ing the requirements of applicants for teachers’ 
certificates. At present any mere child of, say, 
14 or 15 may teach, providing he or she has 
completed an elementary public school course, 
but the holder of a college diploma—a man or 
woman who has studied such subjects as 
pedagogy, psychology, general and _ special 
methods, and school hygiene—is not entitled to 
a teacher's certificate without special examina- 
tion in the elementary branches. As a direct 
result of the low standard of requirements for 
teachers’ certificates, we have poor salaries. 
Naturally poor salaries do not attract good 
workers. So much for teachers of hearing chil- 
dren. 

Now, what shall we say of teachers of the 
deaf? There are now no special requirements 
as to preliminary education and _ practically 
none as to special training. What standards 
for teachers have the heads of institutions— 
standards which they live up to? Why do we 
not have a greater amount of good material? 
Please understand that I am not speaking 
lightly of the teachers we have. The truth is 
that I marvel they aré with us; they are the 
oF of the earth. However, we want more 
Salt. 

The requirements could be raised and the 
work could be made more widely known. 
Whenever I am told that there can be no very 
high standard, that there would not be suffi- 
cient workers if the training courses were 
lengthened to two years, I am reminded of the 
cry that went up from the glass manufacturers 
when the age of admission of children to fac- 
tory work was raised. They declared that 
they could not run if they were forced to em- 


- ploy older, better qualified, workers; but in 


the end they found that the saving was con- 
siderable; that it has paid to have more effi- 
cient help. 

There are hundreds of girls and women 
who would make excellent teachers of the deaf. 

hy, in this era of overcrowded professions, 
do they not enter one where there is ample 
tfoom for them and a genuine need of their 
services? On the other hand, what can one 
Say in favor of the work? 

It is well paid, that is true, although no real 
teacher is as yet sufficiently remunerated for 
the service rendered. 

And what must one own against the work? 

hat every teacher is overworked; that she 
must oftentimes be religious instructor, text- 

k, teacher, and sometimes mother and nurse. 

¢ have no more right to require a teacher to 

on duty after school hours than we have 


deliberately to expose her to contagious dis- 
ease. The truth is that this extra work is 
given over and over again—it is not a possible 
condition, but an existing fact. 

Certainly children need religious instruction, 
but give it to them during the week, with suffi- 
cient drill to enable the supervisor to sum it 
up on Sunday. 

Certainly the children need night instruction 
or, I should say, supervision of the evening 
study period. Let it be done by supervisors, 
but not by teachers. 

Certainly children need to go for walks and 
jaunts. Let the swpervisor take them, unless 
you are willing tefollow the suggestion given 
in one of the best papers I have ever read (I 
refer to one read by Mr. Forrester, at Ogden), 
and let your teacher and pupils use the walks 
and jaunts as school material, taking them in 
what would otherwise be school time. 

Don’t add one bit to the burden of your 
teachers. One less instructor and two more 
supervisors would pay far better, even if the 
school be a little short-handed in the school- 
room. Better a few energetic, happy, healthy 
teachers than a larger number who are listless, 
evertired, nervous, and consequently half sick. 
I trained, taught, and now employ, and I am 
able to speak from experience covering nearly 
fifteen years. The finest teachers are those 
who are free from care after the usual teach- 
ers’ tasks are completed. 

When the day is over the teacher should be 
able to do as she feels inclined—to read, walk, 
sew, rest, or visit; but if you have duties for 
her to perform after school hours you are 
overtaxing her, and no amount of money can 
recompense her for the vitality spent in the 
fulfillment of duties which could be performed 
quite as well by some one who has specialized 
less highly in education. 


The Rome Guild of the Deaf 


An organization, known as the Rome Guild 
of the Deaf, has been formed at Rome, New 
York, where the Central New York School 
for the Deaf* is located, the ojject of which 
is to promote the welfare of the deaf, to p~»- 
vide some system for helping the sick or anv 
deserving charity, and to build a_ suitable 
meeting place to be owned and controlled by 
the deaf. The building, which is to-be known 
as the Guild Hall, is to be a two-Story struc- 
ture, with a basement. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Charles A. Messenger, "703 Jay Street, 
Rome, New York. 


* See Tug__Voura Revitw. for December, 
1910, pp. 560-565. 
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and pitifully unattractive and unpromising 


child.” 


A LETTER FROM MISS PHILADELPHEUS 


N JUNE, 1910, the teachers of the deaf who 

were taking the summer normal course 

given by Miss Caroline A. Yale, under the 
auspices of this Association at the Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass., voted to pay for 
the education of a child at the King School 
for the Deaf, of Merzifoun, Turkey. This 
school was opened last fall as an adjunct of 
the American Mission at that place, the founder 
and principal being Miss Galene Philadelpheus, 
who had received her preparation for the work 
by a two years’ training at the Clarke School. 
The following letter has just been received 
from Miss Philadeipheus : 


AMERICAN MIssIon, 
MERzIFOUN, TURKEY, April 7, 
To the Members of the Clarke School, Sum- 
mer Class of Nineteen Ten. 


Dear FriENps: It is always with a sense of 
thankfulness that my thoughts turn to the de- 
lightful June evening when I had the privilege 
of meeting you all and telling you something 
of our hopes and plans for the King School. 
I wish I might see you again and tell you 
about Sophia, your little deaf girl. 

She came to us last fall, a frightened, home- 
sick, and pitifully unattractive and unpromis- 
ing child. I was glad then that she was your 
child, because I thought that as teachers of the 
deaf you would be best prepared to take an 
interest in her and to realize her need. 

We had a hard few weeks with her at first. 
Fit after fit of blind and obstinate temper 
would come, lasting often for hours. Some- 
times when I was almost on the point of de- 
spair, the memory of that peaceful Sunday 
evening, when you decided to give her this, 
her one chance, would fill me with fresh hone 
and courage. The picture I enclose, taken the 
day after she arrived, shows her at what was 
her best then. For weeks she did not raise her 
head more than you see it raised in the pic- 
ture. Nothing seemed to interest her or 
awaken a response. Then a sudden change 
came. I realized I had a new child with which 
to deal. Sophia held up her head and even 
smiled, and she began to take an interest. 

She worked with a determination that over- 
came one obstacle after another. It was 
touching to hear her practise by herself, after 
going to bed in the evening, the sounds which 
she had failed to give correctly in the class- 
room, and several times she surprised me the 
following morning with the correct sound. 

tis not easy for her to keep up with the 
boys, but somehow she manages to do it. Once 
ina while she drops back or has a fit of tem- 
Per, but that is growing more and more infre- 
quent. As a rule she now braces up and with 
a real effort regains her self-control, and goes 
on with the work, 

It does one’s heart good to see how much 
one year has done for her. I feel that she is 


now: started on the road to a moderate but 
well-earned success. I certainly would not 
have thought it possible, last fall, that I should 
be able to say all this of her. It has been a 
tremendous lesson to me of the possibilities 
that may lie in the humblest and least promis- 
ing children—possibilities wonderful in de- 
velopment rather than in attainment. This 
experience leaves me humbler and more hope- 
ful, and also sincerely thankful. 

Your generous contribution has paid not 
only Sophia’s board and tuition, but also her 
traveling expenses, besides providing her with 
the necessary clothing. : 

As you see by the picture, we have only 
three children. They are Greek and I have 
been teaching them Greek. Next year we plan 
to start an American department, and as* soon 
after that as there arises a demand, we hope 
to be able to open a Turkish department. 

As I look back upon the year, now almost 
passed, I feel that our little beginning has been 
blessed with a fair amount of success. I need 
not tell you that there have been peculiar diffi- 
culties, and that we see still more ahead, but 
we trust that they will be overcome. 

I am not alone in my work. I have the in- 
terest and sympathy of the Mission and the 
direct help of Miss Willard, the principal of 
the Girls’ School, of which the King School is 
a branch. 

Our plans for next year are very uncertain 
yet. We have heard of several children who 
are likely to come to us, most of them from 
very poor homes. Back of the King School is 
an old house, one end of which can be seen 
in the picture I am enclosing. We are plan- 
ning to make a few necessary renairs in it and 
use it for the boys next vear. The next pic- 
ture I take of the school I hope will show the 
gardens we are just laying out. 

With kindest greetings to you all, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GALENE PHILADELPHEUS., 


Elsewhere Miss Philadelpheus writes: “It 
has been decided to raise the charge for our 
pupils from $40 to $53 per year. This sum 
will more nearly, though still not fully, cover 
the actual cost for each child. I do not wish 
to ask the Summer Class to pay the additional 
$13 for Sophia. I realize how many other 
claims they must meet, and I feek that. they 
were generous as it was to undertaké fo pay 
the $40 yearly.” 


Second-hand “Principles of Speech” Desired 


Wantep—Copies of Bell’s “Principles of 
Speech and Dictionary of Sounds,” edition of 
1900, for which, if in good condition, one dol- 
lar will be paid. Send to the Gemeral Seere. 
tary, Volta Bureau, Washington, 
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THE DIVIDING LINE 


The following extracts are taken from an 
address delivered before the Ohio Alumni 
Association of the Deaf at Columbus by Laura 
McDill Bates, president of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Association of the Deaf: 


The .subject, “The Dividing Line,” came to 
me because all my life I have steadily held in 
mind the idea that there is no dividing line 
between the deaf and hearing, nor between the 
deaf and deaf. All my life I have tried to 
blot out dividing lines, to keep open-hearted 
and open-minded, 

Many times the question has been asked me, 
“Are the deaf happy people?” And my answer 
has been always the same—*“The totally deaf 
are the happiest people in the world. But the 
deaf who are on the dividing line, who hear 
a little and are deaf a little, are most unhappy 
and most to be pitied.” 

I know. 

And I ought to know, for I went through 
the public schools and high school with hear- 
ing children in a big city, set off from my 
hearing playmates by the dividing line of ex- 
ceeding deafness. When I grew up, isolated 
and moody, with the bitter loneliness that a 
deaf child feels when trying to mingle with 
careless, thoughtless hearing children, I went 
through the college for the deaf at Washing- 
ton, happy in a new-found world, trying hard 
to master signs and spelling. Then I taught 
the deaf for ten years in Iowa. But all this 
time in growing up I had been gradually re- 
gaining my hearing, until that increased hear- 
ing once more placed me on the dividing line, 
setting me off this time from the deaf them- 
- selves, yet still was I not among the hearing. 

Can you imagine a more curious or difficult 
position ? 

But from my own experience I want to em- 
phasize this one fact: There is no dividing 
line for a deaf person, if the deaf themselves 
refuse to recognize one. 

When I see a deaf person boast, “I do not 
mingle with the deaf. My friends are all 
hearing people,” my heart aches. 

When I see another deaf person say, “There 
are no deaf near me; I am so lonely; I feel 
shy with hearing people. Hearing people are 
bored if they have to be with a deaf person,” 
again my heart aches. 

Both are wrong. They are letting a divid- 
ing line separate them from their true place 
in the higher life. 

When, after ten long hard years of teaching 
the deaf, I resigned to be married and come 
to Cleveland to live, one of the last things 
said to me before I left I well remember. It 
came from a wise teacher now teaching in the 
Mt. Airy School for the Deaf. Looking at 
me in a peculiar, prophetic way, she said, “T 
wonder how you will change: whether you'll 
grow onward with a larger view, or whether 


you'll go backward—hemmed in with your 
house, thinking only of your home and your 
three meals and your kind husband.” Then 
she laughed, and added, “Don’t grow narrow, 
Please don’t grow narrow.” 

And always I remembered that “Don’t grow 
narrow.” 

I had been connected with schools, college, 
and studies all my life. And at first in the 
new Cleveland life I preferred parties and din- 
ners and teas and theaters and a good time. 

Then I saw the names of clubs for women 
and read of the great questions they were 
studying, the books they were reading and dis- 
cussing. I read the names of noted Cleveland 
women who were interested in great books, 
art, and ways to help women, help the city, 
and help the poor. And that wider view 
seemed to call me on to try to do my small 
share in the larger life. At first I held back; 
I was partly deaf; these bright women all 
could hear; they wouldn’t want a deaf girl to 
join their clubs. Then I decided to forget 1 
couldn’t hear well and to go in their clubs, 
trying to hear all I could. The first club I 
joined had a secretary so deaf she had to 
listen with her hand held behind her ear. But 
nobody seemed to mind that; they all loved 
her. 

Then I joined other clubs. Sometimes I 
have sat in a club all afternoon hearing not 
one word, but trying to understand by read- 
ing the lips. The mere contact with such 
women, seeing their dignity, their high-bred 
manners, their ways of delivery, their courtesy 
to one another, their liberality in debate, their 
self-control in parliamentary conflicts, all of 
that broadens one. Soon I joined the Emer- 
son class, and I am to lead their first two 
meetings this fall. Then came a large club 
called “The Literary Guild,” and I am_ to 
write the first chapter of their story, “The 
Haunted Key,” which is to be continued by 
different members each month through the 
year. Next I joined the Council of Women, 
and now I am chairman of their industrial 
committee, which investigates the working 
difficulties of women in Cleveland and in Ohio. 

If a deaf person’s parents want him in his 
youth to learn to use his tongue to speak 
articulate sounds, let him so learn. It is @ 
God-given gift—the tongue, the lips, the voice, 
intended as one way of talking. But so, too, 
the hands are God-given, the body, the face, 
the eyes. And just as a dog can express Joy 
by barking vocally, so, too, he expresses Joy 
with the sign of a tail-wag and a happy, wrig- 
gling body. Why, then, you orally-taught 
deaf, should you draw any dividing line be 
tween yourselves and the deaf who love to 
spell, to sign like the hearing Indians, the Ital- 
ians, the French, the Spanish, who with ex- 
pressive signs and speaking faces tell a whole 
tale in a gesture? 
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Or why, you deaf who love the sign-lan- 
guage, should you draw the line against oral- 
ism and reject it and deride it, and fight both 
the method itself and the teachers and super- 
intendents who allow oralism a part in the 
modern school for the deaf? To take such 
a course of narrowness is something that to 
my mind draws a sharp dividing line, setting 


you off among those who are named “bigots”— 
people with one idea, in whom charity and 
liberality and broadness are lacking. 

What is needed is to erase this dividing line 
separating the manually taught deaf and the 
orally taught deaf, and both clans keep always 
in mind the thought, “Don’t grow narrow.” 

Be big inside, and the bigness will come out. 


EYE-MOVEMENTS AND SPEECH-TEACHING 


BY A. J. STORY, Headmaster, Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, England; Co-Editor “ The 
Teacher of the Deaf,” and Corresponding Editor of “The Volta Review” 


Dr. Francis Warner, of London, in a lecture 
given at a conference of British teachers of 
the deaf, held in Norwich in 1905, pointed out 
the necessity for training the muscular move- 
ments of the eye in order to develop the power 
of rapid and accurate visual observation. De- 
tecting, as we thought, in Dr. Warner’s re- 
marks something that teachers of the deaf 
ought to know and investigate as likely to be 
of service in the work of teaching speech- 
reading, and, for the matter of that, speech 
itself, we were led to obtain his book on “The 
Study of Children,” from which we extract 
the following quotations: 

“When an object is moved at a distance of 
two feet in front of the face, the eyes should 
move in following it. In some children the 
head always turns towards the object while 
the eyes are kept still in their orbits. In other 
cases fixation of the eyes is bad, and there are 
restless, uncontrolled movements of the eyes. 
Movements of the eyes not controlled as to 
their number and direction by obvious circum- 
stances must be looked upon as signs of nerv- 
ousness.” 

“Eye-movements need training in all children 
till they have acquired the faculty of accurately 
and steadily looking at objects and their parts. 
Exercises in eye-movements may be conducted 
in various ways: tell the children to look at a 
small object you hold in your hand, and to 
follow it with their eyes without moving the 
head; they may then look at a ball as it passes 
through the air. Eyes are more readily fixed 
by a bright object, as a bright coin, than a 
dull one; gold has generally greater attraction 
than silver. It is useful in difficult cases to 
use a small lamp, or to employ a small hand 
mirror and a well-screened lamp, so as to re- 
flect the light on the ceiling and wall, which 
young children like to follow. Again, you may 
name known objects in the room, or pictures, 
telling the pupils to look at each, thus quicken- 
ing their movements ; this may be followed by 
counting the objects with their eyes.” 

Up to the time of hearing Dr. Warner, al- 
though we had arranged for observation train- 
ing, no detailed exercises of the description 


referred to had been given to the pupils of the 
school for the deaf at Stoke-on-Trent. Being 
interested, we determined to carry out a series 
of experiments, on the lines suggested by Dr. 
Warner, in the various classes, and to compare 
the results observed with what we knew to be 
the abilities of each child tested in the art of 
speech-reading. The results were surprising. 
We found that in the cases of each one of our 
best speech-readers there existed an excellent 
degree of eye-control ; they were able to follow 
a moving object without turning the head. 
Those who were weak in speech-reading in- 
variably turned the head in the exercises given. 

Speech-reading necessarily demands good 
sight, but also the power to make rapid and 
correct observations. Dr. Warner had pointed 
out that all children should be trained in eye- 
movements till they had acquired the faculty 
of accurately and steadily looking at objects, 
and, as the results of our experiments’ most 
clearly supported his advice, we therefore 
deemed it wise to include this training in the 
curricula of most of the classes of our school. 
We have for five years past, at the beginning 
of each session—that is, twice a day—devoted 
a minute or so to such exercises as Dr. War- 
ner recommends, graduating them to suit the 
various stages of the children, and the train- 
ing thus given has proved exceedingly valuable, 
not only in the direction of improving speech- 
reading, but also speech. The “seeing eye” is 
cultivated and the -effect is apparent in prac- 
tically every subject of instruction. The ob- 
servation of the children is closer and more 
accurate and they are less liable to eye fatigue 
than formerly. 

One of the most difficult feats in speech- 
reading is to read from the lips of a speaker 
who is moving, and yet this is frequently 
necessary in the streets, the workshops, and 
the home. The training of the eye-movements 
facilitates speech-reading when complicated in 
this way, and practice in reading the lips of a 
person who is moving should follow on the 
exercises given to develop eye-control, insuring 
that the children do not turn the head in their 
attempts to follow the lips. 
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THE BRITISH SPEECH-TEACHER’S TRAINING 


special certification of the Brit- 
ish teacher of the deaf is in the 
hands of a Joint Examination Board, 
which was founded in 1907 and has 
already obtained the official recognition 
of the English Board of Education. The 
history of this Examination Board has 
been given by A. J. Story, Esq., head- 
master of the Blind and Deaf School, 
Stoke-on-Trent, England, in THE VOLTA 
Review of September, 1910, pp. 383, 
384. The Examination Board’s syllabus 
is here reprinted, together with all ex- 
aminations so far drawn up by it, for 
the double purpose of allowing the 
American teacher an opportunity to re- 
view his knowledge and of indicating to 
the non-teaching members of the Asso- 
ciation the nature and amount of prepa- 
ration required of the thoroughly trained 
speech-teacher. 


THe Counci, OF THE JoINT EXAMINATION 
BoarD FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
CONSISTS OF 


A. Representative members appointed by 


(a) The Association for the Oral Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb (Training College 
for Teachers and School for Children, 
11, Fitzroy Square, W., London). 

(b) The Society for Training Teachers of the 
Deaf, and for the Diffusion of the Ger- 
man System. (Training College for 
Teachers of the Deaf, Eaton Rise, Eal- 
ing, W., London). 

(c) The College of Teachers of the Deaf and 
Dumb. (Office, 419, Oxford Street, W., 
London). 

B. A certain number of co-optative members. 

Mr. G. SistEy Haycock, 
Registrar. 


The examination conducted by the Joint Ex- 
amination Board is approved by the Board of 
Education for the purposes of article 17 of 
regulations applicable to schools for the deaf. 


I. GENERAL REGULATIONS 
Terms of Admission 


1. Admission to the examination of the Joint 
Examination Board is to be obtained through 
the Association, the Society, or the College. 

2. Applicants must (Constitution—Article 18) 
(a) Produce satisfactory evidence as to “gen- 

eral fitness, capability, and personal char- 
acter;” and also 


(b) (1) Hold the elementary teacher’s certifi- 

cate or its equivalent, or 

(2) Have passed any examination qualify- 
ing as an uncertificated teacher, or 

(3) Hold the higher certificate of the Na- 
tional Froebel Union, or 

(4) Have such other qualification as the 
Board of Education may from time 
to time approve (see regulations ap- 
plicable to Schools for Deaf Chil- 
dren, Art. 17 (f), or 

(5) Have satisfied the executive commit- 
tee in respect of general qualifica- 
tions. Nore.—Such general qualifi- 
cations are not sufficient to secure 
recognition by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

(c) And further must 

(1) Have taught for not less than two 
years in a certified school for the 
deaf, or 

(2) Have completed a two-years’ course at 
one of the recognized training col- 
leges for teachers of the deaf, and 
be not less than nineteen years of 
age at the date of the examination, 


or 

(3) Have completed a year’s training at 
such a college, and be not less than 
twenty years of age at the date of 
examination. 


II. THE EXAMINATION 
Scope 


The examination consists of written papers 
and of a practical teaching and Viva Voce 
test. 

Written Subjects 


The subjects of the written papers are 

(1) The History of the Education of the 
Deaf. 

(2) The Principles of Education and School 
Management (especially with reference to the 
deaf) and Elementary Psychology. 

(3) The Mechanism of Speech and the 
Method of Teaching Articulation. 

(4) The Method of Teaching Language to 
the Deaf. 

(5) The Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Organs of Respiration, of Circulation, and of 
Speech. The Ear. The Nervous System. 


Teaching Test 


For the purpose of examination in practical 
teaching, each candidate must prepare fu 
notes of three lessons (see Sec. III. F), and 
forward them to the registrar of the board not 
later than a calendar month before the first 
day of examination. 

One of these three lessons shall be given at 
the examination, the selection to rest with the 
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examiners. The lesson must be given on the 
oral method. 

Three hours are allowed for each written 
paper, and one hour for the practical and viva 
voce test. 

Candidates may submit themselves for ex- 
amination in finger spelling and signing. 

Half marks in each subject shall be necessary 
for a pass. Failure in any one subject shall 
constitute a failure in the examination. 

Any candidate failing in one or more subjects 
must, on re-examination, take all subjects ex- 
cept those for which not less than 75 per cent. 
of the maximum of marks have been gained. 

Candidates who gain not less than 85 per 
cent. of marks in any subject, may on the 
recommendation of the examiners be awarded 
“Honors” in that subject. (Constitution, Art. 
13). 

The examination is held annually in the 
month of July. 

At any one examination all candidates shall, 
so far as possible, have their practical teaching 
and viva voce tests conducted under the same 
conditions, i. e. candidates shall be examined at 
their respective places of training, if possible; 
failing this, candidates shall be examined at a 
chosen center in London; or if considered ex- 
pedient by the Council, at such other place as 
the council may determine. 

The association, the society, and the college, 
shall determine the fees for examination pay- 
able to them respectively by their respective 
candidates. 

The fees for examination of candidates en- 
tering through the college of teachers, and pay- 
able to the college, are thirty shillings; for re- 
examination the fees are one guinea. 


Ill. SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATION 


A—THE HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF 


(a) A general account of the condition and 
treatment of the deaf in early times. 

(b) The origin and development of the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. with 

(1) biographies of the leading teach- 
ers and authors, and 

(2) an account of their works, down 
to and including de l’Epee and 
Heinicke. 

(c) The growth and development of the vari- 
ous methods or systems of educating the 
deaf and dumb since de l’Epee, and the 
literature connected therewith. 

(d) The history of the growth of the work of 
educating the deaf and dumb in Great 
Britain from 

(1) individual efforts to 

(2) corporate or social efforts. result- 
ing in the foundation of volun- 
tarv. public, and private schools, 
and leading to 

(3) national efforts, involving statutory 
enactments. 


(¢) The present condition of deaf-mute educa- 
tion in the British Empire, Europe, and 
America in regard to 

(1) Methods of teaching. 

(2) The nature and extent of the pro- 
vision made for the education of 
the deaf. 


B—THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT (ES- 
PECIALLY WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE DEAF). ELEMENTARY PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 


(a) Theory. Connection of mind and body. 
Functions of the mind. Mental development. 
Training of the senses. Cultivation of interest 
and attention. Memory: the different types of 
memory observable in individual children. 
Means of strengthening it. 

The growth of imagination and reasoning 
and the building up of definite and accurate 
knowledge. 

The principles governing the choice of the 
subject-matter of instruction at each stage of 
the child’s school life. 

ony emotions: their growth and educational 
value. 

The will in relation to school instruction and 
discipline. Its development. Habits and their 
formation. Qualities to be cultivated in in- 
dividuals, viz: self-reliance, sense of honor, ete. 
Character. 

The principles of school discipline. 

(b) Practice. Methods of teaching language, 
arithmetic, geography, and history. The place 
and value of kindergarten, drawing, manual 
occupations, and physical exercises. 

School economy: Ventilation, warming and 
lighting, equipment of class-rooms. Care of 
the eyes. 

(c) Special. 

Classification of the deaf. 

The limitations and educational treatment of 
the congenitally and postnatally deaf; the 
totally and partially deaf; the semi-deaf, and 
the semi-mute. Effects of the loss of hearing. 

Language and its various modes of expres- 
sion, such as gestures, writing, speech, ete. 

Methods of teaching language, especially the 
intuitive method. 

The oral method of instruction. The develop- 
ment of speech among the deaf. 


C—THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH AND 
THE METHOD OF TEACHING 
ARTICULATION. 


1. Breathing. 

2. The elements of speech. The nature of 
vowels and consonants contrasted. Classifica- 
tion of the elements of speech. Diacritic 
marks. 

3. The articulation of the elements of speech. 
Difficulties in teaching the elements of speech 
to the deaf child. Common faults and how to 
avoid or correct them. 
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4. Principles of articulation. 
5. The voice and its nature. 
voice, their causes and remedies. 
6. Conditions on which intelligible speech 
of the deaf depends. Modulation of the voice; 
accent, emphasis, phrasing. 
- Lip- reading: Conditions essential to its 
success. Its relation to speech. Homophenes. 


D—THE cathe OF TEACHING LAN- 
UAGE TO THE DEAF. 


1. The sat of names of things and of 
actions. 

2. The development of simple concrete ideas 
of number, color, shape, possession, etc., and 
their expression by means of the simple sen- 
tence. 

3. Verbal inflections. Development of the 
idea of time. The use of the various tenses of 
the verb. 

4. Enlargements of the simple sentence. 

5. Terms of comparison. 

6. The construction of complex and com- 
pound sentences. 

7. The development of abstract ideas. 

8. The use of figurative and idiomatic lan- 
guage. Colloquial and literary expressions. 

9. Deaf mutisms and how to obviate or cor- 
rect them. 

10. Composition. 

11. Word building, 
Synonyms. 

12. Reading in relation to the development 
of language. 


Defects of 


prefixes suffixes. 


#3. The language of the arithmetic and- 


manual occupation lesson. 

14. Courses of instruction in language and 
arithmetic for the different years of school life 
from the age of 5 to 16. 


E—THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE ORGANS OF RESPIRATION, 
OF CIRCULATION, AND OF SPEECH. 
THE EAR. THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


1. THE REsPIRATORY SYSTEM. 


The purpose and mechanism of respiration 
and the structure of the organs concerned 
therein. Breathing exercises in relation to the 
normal physiology of respiration. Obstruc- 
tions to breathing (adenoids, etc.). The chem- 
istry of respiration, especially in relation to 
the difference between fresh and respired air 
and the effect of each upon the blood. Nasal 
and buccal respiration compared. 


2. THe CircuLatory System. 


The purpose and mechanism of circulation 
and the structure of the organs concerned 
therein. Blood, heart, and blood vessels. The 
pulmonary, general, and portal circulations. 
The lymphatic system. 


3. SPEECH. 
The structure and use of the vocal organs, 
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including the nose and mouth, with lips, cheek, 
tongue, and palate; the pharynx and larynx. 

The nature and propagation of sound. Pitch, 
intensity, and quality of sounds. Resonance. 
The resonating chambers of the organs of 
speech. 

The production of vocal sound and its modi- 
fication into speech. Speech centers. Aphasias, 


4. THE Ear. 


The structure and functions of the ear. 
Sound analysis. The auditory center in the 
brain. Causes and signs of defective hearing 
and of total deafness. Tests. Deaf mutism. 
The training of residual hearing. 


5. THE Nervous System. 


The nature of nervous action. Brain, spinal 
cord, motor, and sensory nerves, and nerves of 
special sense. Reflex action. Brain centers 
and brain cells. The way the brain works. 


F—PRACTICAL TEACHING AND VIVA 
VOCE. 


The subjects of the three notes of lessons to 
be submitted by candidates for the examination 
are announced from year to year. 

Each candidate will be required to give one 
of the announced lessons to a class of deaf 
children. 

The lesson will be judged in relation to the 
following points : 

Matter of Lesson: 

(a) as to character (suitable, sufficient). 
(b) as to arrangement (orderly, natural, 
and logical). 

Language of Lesson (suitable, clear, varied). 

Apparatus Illustrations, BB sketches. 

Questioning (suitable, sufficient, skillful). 

Intellectual value of Lesson (sense training, 


memory, intelligence). 


Presentation of New Ideas (clear, adequate). 
Language Training Value (new language 
taught and pupils’ powers of verbal expression 
exercised). 
Oral Value of Lesson (as to pupils’ speech 
and lip-reading). 
Teacher: 
(a) oe power to interest and to con- 
tro 
(b) Manner of speaking (natural, clear). 
An oral examination will follow the giving 
of the lesson. 
Candidates will also be required to give a 
practical demonstration of their ability to teach 
articulation. 


‘BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR STUDY 
AND REFERENCE 


History of the Education of the Deaf 


Arnold’s “Manual for Teachers on the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf” (Farrar’s edition). Book tI. 


* American teachers desiring these books will 
be supplied by the Volta Bureau. 
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Farrar’s Historical introduction to Dixon’s 
translation of Bonet’s “Method of Teaching 
Deaf Mutes to Speak.” ; 

Report of Edinburgh International Confer- 


ence, 1907. 


Education of the Deaf 


Farrar’s Edition of Arnold’s Manual. Part II. 

Love & Addison's “Deaf Mutism.” (Chapters 
* XI, and XIII. 

Farrar’s “British Bibliography of the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf,” contained in Vols. 1 and 2 
of “Teacher of the Deaf.” 

“Board of Education Regulations Applicable 
to Schools for the Deaf.” 


General Educational Work 


Any good text on school management and 
methods of instruction. 

Dexter and Garlick’s “Psychology of the 
School-room.” 

Sully’s “Teachers’ Handbook of Psychology.” 

James’ “Talks to Teachers.” 

Quick’s “Essays on Educational Reformers.” 

Spencer's “Education.” 

Fitch’s “Lectures on Teaching.” 

Cowham’s “Principles of Oral Teaching and 
Mental Training.” 

Dr. R. H. Crowley’s “Hygiene of School 
Life.” 

McKendrick and Snodgrass’ “The Physi- 
ology of the Senses.” ' 

“Suggestions for the Consideration of Teach- 
ers,” issued by the Board of Education. 

“Syllabus of Physical Exercises,” issued by 
the Board of Education. 


Speech and Lip-Reading 


Elliott’s “Articulation and Lip-reading.” 
Story’s “Speech for the Deaf.” 

Farrar’s Edition of Arnold’s Manual. Book 
I 


Be'l’s “Principles of Speech.” 

Kinsey’s “Articulation.” 

Webster’s “International Dictionary.” 

Von Meyer’s “Organs of Speech.” Chapters 
Tl and ITT. 

Bell’s “Exercises in Visible Speech.” 

Goguillot’s “Comment on fait parler les 
Sourds-Muets.” 


Method of Teaching Language 


Story’s “Language for the Deaf.” 

Elliott’s “Lessons in Elementary Language 
for the Deaf.” 

“Braidwood” Prize Essays. 

Betis and Swan’s “Scenes of English Life.” 

Courses of instruction in use in different 
schools—e. g., the London County Council 
Scheme. 

“Course of Instruction,” issued by the Ohio 
Institution. 


Anatomy and Physiology 


Huxley’s “Lessons in Elementary Physiology” 
(new edition). 

Foster and Shore’s “Physiology for Begin- 
ners. 

Von Meyer’s “Organs of Speech.” Chapter I. 

Lennox Brown and Behnke’s “Voice, Song, 
and Speech.” 

Love & Addison's “Deaf Mutism.” Chapters 
LEE 

Stone’s “Elementary Lessons in Sound.” - 

Witkowski’s movable Atlas of the Organs of 
Voice, Speech, and Taste. 

(For a fuller list of books of reference see 
the end of each part of Arnold’s “Manual for 
Teachers.’’) 

Note.—Valuable information on a wide variety 
of subjects dealing with the education of the 
deaf is to be found in— 

“The Teacher of the Deaf.” (Bexley, Kent, 

“The American Annals.” (Washington, D. C.) 

“Tue Vorta Review.” (Washington, D. C.) 

“The Quarterly Review of Deaf Mute Edu- 
cation” (1886-18698. ) 

“The Encyclopedia Britannica” and Cassell’s 
“Storehouse of Information” (under Deaf and 
Dumb.) 

“The Report of the Royal Commission, 1885,” 
published 1889. 

“Circular of Information, No. 6,” issued by 
the Volta Bureau. 

{[Nore—To this list is now to be added, 
among other works, the “Bulletin International 


.de I’Enseignement des Sourds-Muets” (paper, 


pp. ca. 500, price 5 francs. Published annually 
at the Institution Nationale de Paris, 254 rue 
St. Jacques).—Ep.] 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 1908 


History of the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb 


1. What was the nature of the earlier at- 
tempts to instruct the deaf and dumb? State 
where the first organized schools for such chil- 
dren were established in France, Germany, 
England and Scotland, the teachers of those 
schools, and the method of instruction they 
followed. 

2. Who was the pioneer of deaf-mute educa- 
tion in America? What do you know respect- 
ing his reception in England and Scotland 
when seeking to acquire the art of teaching 
the deaf and dumb? What was the outcome of 
this, and what did it lead to? Supply any in- 
formation at your command as to the worth 
and character of two of his sons. 

3. What single method of instruction has 
been persistently and rigidly followed in Ger- 
many? Do all German teachers, as well as the 
deaf and dumb themselves, regard these re- 
strictive procedures with approval? What evi- 
dence can you adduce in support of this? 
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4. Up to the passing of the acts of 1890 and 
1893, how had the education of deaf and dumb 
children been carried on and maintained in 
Great Britain? Give as concisely as you can 
the leading provisions of the Enghsh (or 
Scotch) act; and state what you conceive to 
be the advantages; as also any defects in giv- 
ing effect to legislative enactment, having re- 
gard to the character of the official inspection, 
the grant-in-aid, or any other attendant cir- 
cumstances. 

5. What credential has been obtainable in 
Great Britain during the last 20 years, certify- 
ing a teacher’s competence to instruct the deaf 
and dumb? What bodies conferred these cer- 
tificates? State what important modification of 
their separate and independent action has re- 
cently been effected, and give your views as to 
the results you consider should accrue from 
this change. 


ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


6. What course was followed by certain 
school authorities on the passing of the acts to 
provide suitable educational facilities for the 
deaf and dumb children they then became re- 
sponsible for? Has this mode of carrying out 
their obligations since grown in favor or the 
reverse? Give your reasons for thinking so. 

7. What position should you assign to the 
United States by the comparison with other 
countries in the liberality of equipment of their 
schools and efficiency of the work and educa- 
tional results obtained? In what respects do 
their institutions differ from those in England? 

Five questions only to be answered. 


Mechanism of Speech 


1. Give a complete list of all the sounds of 
which the English spoken language is made up; 
classify these sounds and state in what order 
you would develop them in a deaf child. 

2. Describe the production of each articula- 
tion and vowel in the following words: “ex- 
amination,” “sprinkle,” “chain,” “juncture,” 
“vield,” “file.” What difficulties would you be 
likely to find in developing these sounds in a 
deaf child; how would you contend with these 
difficulties ? 

3. Differentiate between (a) vocal articula- 
tion and vowel sounds, (6) continuous and ex- 
plosive sounds, (c) lingual and labial vowels. 

4. What difficulties would a deaf child be 
likely to find in pronouncing the following 
words, and how would you deal with these 
difficulties ? 

“Singing,” “scissors,” “judge,” “yes 
“enquire.” 1 

5. To what extent can a deaf child be taught 
modulation, emphasis, tone, and rhythm, and 
how? 


” 


ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


6. Define nasality. By what means would 
you correct this fault in a deaf child’s articu- 
lation ? 
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7. Describe in detail the difference in the 
position of the vocal organs in producing the 
sounds “O” (on) and “OO” (hoop). 

8. Give the phonetics and describe the vowel 
ri, oad in “she came the same way yester- 
day. 


The Method of Teaching Language to the 
Deaf 


1. Give two sets of notes of a lesson on a 
“Bee” :—the first set to be suitable for a third- 
year class, and the second set for a sixth-year 
class. 

2. Give an outline of the language you would 
employ and the forms of language you would 
teach the children in connection with K.G, 
occupations such as mat-plaiting, clay-work, 
and simple needlework. 

3. Mention some of the difficulties that deaf 
children encounter in a simple narrative, etc, 
read for the first time from school readers for 
ordinary children. 

4. In the statement, “my father has a watch,” 

what questions should a pupil be able to ask at 
the end of the fourth year? 
_ §. Explain the use of suffixes in word-mak- 
ing, and show by examples how you. would 
avail yourself of them in extending the pupil's 
language. 

6. Explain in terms suitable for an advanced 
class of pupils the difference between— 

Friend and acquaintance, 

Kindness and generosity, 

A present and a prize, 

True and truth, 

Well and health, 

Credit and creditable, 

To taste sweet and to smile sweetly. 

7. Explain when and how you would begin 
to teach short division. Give an example of 
your method of working on the blackboard, and 
the language you would employ. 

8. How would you correct the following of a 
deaf child’s language : 

“The weather was hails and the snow last 
week.” 

“The bird sits in the nest and warm on its 
eggs.” 

Five questions only to be answered, of which 
I, 2, and 7 must be taken. 


Principles of Education 


1. Define education, instruction, training, in- 
dicating modifications (if any) in the aim and 
scope of each which the deprivation of hearing 
necessitates. 

2. Contrast the mental condition of the con- 
genitally deaf child with that of the hearing, 
in each case before direct school instruction 
commences ; and state what, in your opinion, is 
the most important provision to be made im 
the case of the former to obviate the disadvan- 
tages of his deprivation. 

3. What are the various classes of deaf 
pupils found in our schools? State briefly how 
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you would differentiate your instruction to 
meet their several requirements. oe 

4. What special provision do you think it is 
desirable to make during the school period for 
manual (industrial) and physical training? 

5. What is psychology, and in what respects 
may its study be advantageous to the teacher 
of the deaf? 


ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS. 


2. How would you inculcate principles of 
morality in a deaf child? 

3. The imagination and the feelings: how 
may these be effectually developed and trained? 


Physiology 


1. How do sound waves reach the auditory 
nerve endings? 

2. Describe the cochlea. 

3. In speech, how do the nose and the mouth 
modify the sound which has been produced in 
the larynx? 

4. Give a brief description of the larynx. 
How is the human voice produced? 

5. Give a brief description of the chest and 
its principal contents. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 1909 
History 


Questions 1 and 2, or their alternatives, must 
be answered. 

1. Enumerate and comment on at least three 

- special periods in the history of deaf-mute 
education in Great Britain. Which period has 
its parallel in another country? (25) 

1a. Who was Degerando and what do you 
know about him? (15) 

2. Briefly say what you know of the history 
of the following expressions: “Battle of Sys- 
tems,” “College of Teachers,” “Head Masters’ 
Council,” “State Aid,” “Day School,” “Deaf 
Missions,” “Braidwood Medal,” “Joint Exami- 
nation Board.” (15) 

2a. Where do we find the earliest historical 
references to the deaf? What was the condi- 
tion of the deaf in the time of the ancients? 
Give the first authentic records of their educa- 
_ and state what form such education took. 

20) 

3. Give a brief account of the labors—literary 
or otherwise—on behalf of the deaf of six of 
the following: Arnold (Rev. T.), St. John 
Ackers, Elliott, Gallaudet (the elder), Heinicke, 
Kinsey, Kerr Love, Helen Keller, Ponce, Van 
Praagh. (15) ; 

4. Give the salient points in the blind and 
deaf education act. In what direction has the 
education of the deaf chiefly advanced since its 
enforcement? Take two pupils—one of twenty 
years ago and one of the present day and com- 
pare and contrast the school life and future 
prospects of one with the other. (25) 

5. Give a short account of the education of 
the deaf in the following countries: Den- 
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_ Germany, France, Australia, America. 
20) 


The Methods of Teaching Language 


_N. B.—Questions 1 and 2, or their alterna- 
tives, must be attempted. 

The whole paper should be dealt with from 
the point of view of instructing congenitally 
deaf children, not the semi-mute or semi-deaf. 

1. What position by comparison with other 
subjects do you assign to “language” in the 
instruction of deaf children and why? (25) 

1A. Discuss the dictum, “To educate the deaf 
mute is to give him language and to give him 
language is to educate him.” 

_2. Prepare a lesson on “A visit to the Sea- 
side,” or “A visit to the Country,” for ad- 
vanced pupils, and state what objects you would 
keep in view in the giving of the lesson, as well 
as in its preparation. (25) 

2A. How would you teach the following: 

Give, take, send, bring, fetch. 
Ask, tell, say. 

Since, till. 

And it came to pass 


Comparison. 


What would afford you convincing proof 
that your teaching of these had been effective ? 

3. Why do idioms and expressions of a like 
character, as also elliptical forms of language 
‘n ordinary colloquial use, present so much 
difficulty to deaf children? 

What steps would you take to minimize the 
difficulty and familiarize your pupils with such 
language-forms? (20) 

4. In giving direct language instruction, to 
what extent would you at the same time im- 
part collateral information, geographical, his- 
torical or geieral? Give reasons for the 
course you would adopt. (15) 

5. How would you account for the similarity 
of errors in the subjoined compositions? What 
inference can be drawn from them and how 
should your instruction and general intercourse 
with your pupils be influenced thereby? (15) 

(a) I write to you for me sending your copy 
of annual report of. North Dukoto Institution 
whose you are Superintendent and yours or 
copies stamps of the paper North Dokota 
Banner which is spread in these country.—A 
letter from a Frenchman. 

(b) Dear Sir, I want you to get it in my 
cattle cow. I had four cow milk and four little 
calves and one steer. I think you get it $135 
for 9 cattle cow not much but cheap for it I 
call. Now you get it these 9 cattle cow, about 
it $135 and I want you to get it some more 
cattle cow.—From an educated Indian. 

(c) My dear Friend. I thank you very 
much for the letter you send me, I wanted 
write answer to you before this, but I have not 
time till now. Excuse me, now tell you about 
the important of education of female. Now 
were doctrine of two men. One doctrine not 
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read many science at the female only need 
sewing and writing and calculation. Other 
doctrine, contrary to before because before doc- 
trine is not need many sciences—From a 
Japanese girl in an English school in Japan. 
(d) A woman is poor, and a man gave 
Barrel apple to her and she have so many. She 
was think and will sell the apples. She sat in 
the street, and some people won't eat apples we 
gave money to her about it. Two boys asked 
her how much cost a apple: she said 5 cents. 
He don’t pay it, and we walked all around in 
the street, and woman stay is too long time.— 
By a deaf girl. 


Articulation 


Questions 1 and 2, or their alternatives, must 
be answered. 

1. What preliminary means, if any, would 
you take with beginners to lead to the control 
by them of their vocal organs to train them to 
intelligent imitation? (20) 

2. What are the vowel and consonant sounds 
essential to intelligible speech? Place them in 
the order you consider the best adapted to 
their ready acquirement and give your reason 
for such sequence. (20) 

3. What are the principal difficulties to be 
met with in the teaching of articulation to the 
deaf, and what are the means you would take 
to overcome them? (20) 

4. What, if any, special instruction and prac- 
tice would you give in lip-reading, and for 
how long a period would you continue it? 
What relation do lip-reading and articulation 
bear to each other in the acquirement by the 
deaf of fluent speech? (20) 

5. How would you endeavor to overcome I. 
A high pitched, 2. a falsetto, 3. a disjointed, 4. 
a nasal utterance, and what measures would 
you take to endeavor to lead to correct accent 
in words, and to proper modulation and em- 
phasis in speech? (20) 


ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS TO I AND 2 


1A. Do you think it possible for the deaf to 
acquire speech as the “hearing” do without the 
direct teaching of the individual sounds? Give 
your reasons why you think this course would 
be inapplicable to their requirements or other- 
wise. 

2a. Carefully explain the production of each 
element in the following words, not repeating 
any: 
Father, mine, foot, any, house, sing, jump, 
pleasure. 


Anatomy and Physiology (Maximum, 100) 


Questions 1 and 2, or their alternatives, must 
be answered. 

1. Give a brief description of the Circula- 
tion, or 

1A. Describe the mechanism of Respiration. 


(20) 
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2. Describe briefly the structure of: 
(a) a medullated nerve. 
(b) the spinal cord. (20) 

2A. State what you know of the functions of 
the cerebral hemispheres. (20) 

3. Describe the part played by the mouth and 
the structures contained therein in the me- 
chanism of articulate speech. (20) 

4. What are the functions of the nose? (29) 
_ 5. Give a description of the middle ear and 
its contents. (20) 


Principles of Education 


Questions 1 and 2, or their alternatives, must 
be attempted. 

1. It is said that the physiological education 
of the senses must precede the psychical edu- 
cation of the mind. State your ideas on the 
subject. (25) 

2. What do you understand by the will? 

How is it related to the feelings, to the 
intellect ? 

What motives can be made use of by the 
teacher in training the will? (25) 

3. What do you mean by “Inductive” and 
“Instructive” teaching? 

4. Examine the educational maxim “From 
the known to the unknown,” and apply it to 
any subject you are accustomed to teach to 
the deaf. (15) 

5. State your method of giving a_ reading 
lesson to a class of 5th-year children of good 
intelligence. Indicate the standard of the read- 
ing book you would use. (15) 


ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS TO T AND 2 


TA. It is not enough for teachers to study 
methods of education and school practice, the 
subjects to be taught, and the methods of teach- 
ing them; study the children themselves. State 
why this is important, both for the teacher 
and for the pupil. (25) 

2p. What are the causes and remedies for 
restlessness in a class of children? (25) 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 1910 


_ NorE.—Questions 1 and 2, or their alterna- 
tives, were compulsory in all the Papers. 


Anatomy and Physiology 


1. What is the difference in structure be- 
tween an artery and a vein? What is the dif- 
ference in chemical composition between artefi 
and venous blood? (20 marks.) 

Or, alternative to Ouestion 1. Describe the 
course of the circulation of the blood in an 
adult. (20 marks.) 

2. Compare the human larynx with a musical 
instrument and describe the arrangements 
which exist for the modification of the sounds 
produced in the larynx in regard to pitch, in- 
tensity, and quality. (20 marks.) 

Or, alternative to Question 2. Describe the 
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human larynx and state what part it takes in 
the production of speech. (20 marks.) 

3. Describe the external and middle ears, 
and state what you know of their function as 
parts of the organ of hearing. (20 marks.) 

4. What is the difference between speech and 
language, and between ordinary and whispered 
speech? (20 marks.) 

5. What are the great divisions of the brain, 
and what is the commonly accepted view as to 
the distribution of the parts of the brain en- 
gaged in the appreciation and the production 
of speech and language? (20 marks.) 


History of the Education of the Deaf 


1. Give instances of individual efforts, in 
early times, made to teach deaf and dumb 
pupils. (20 marks.) 

Or, alternative to No. 1. What was the con- 
dition, socially, of the deaf and dumb, and the 
general view taken of them as a class, before 
they began to be educated systematically? 
(20 marks. ) 

2. State the circumstances which led to the 
establishment of the first schools for the deaf 
in Europe. (20 marks.) 

Or, alternative to No. 2. Give particulars of 
the establishment of the first school for the 
deaf in this country, of its teacher, and the 
system of instruction followed. (20 marks.) 

3. Who were the pioneers of instruction 
respectively in France and Germany?  Dis- 
criminate between the systems of instruction 
used by them. (15 marks.) 

4. Give a brief account of the circumstances 
which led the State, in this country, to under- 
take the education of the deaf. (15 marks.) 

5. Give some particulars of the various “‘sys- 
tems” of instruction hitherto followed in teach- 
ing the deaf, stating vour views as to their 
general merits and defects. (30 marks.) 


Mechanism of Speech and the Method of 
Teaching Articulation 


1. Show by a vertical section the position of 
the tongue in relation to the palate in the pro- 
duction of the sound sh. How would you 
demonstrate this sound to the child? (20 
marks. ) 

1a, alternative. Does a deaf child necessarily 
need breathing exercises more than a hearing 
child? If so, why? (20 marks.) 

2. Discuss the advisability of teaching the 
aspirate h as the first exercise in articulation. 
(25 marks.) 

2a, alternative. Discuss briefly the following 
two statements : 

(a) “Articulation should be begun as early 

as possible.” 
(b) “Articulation is a great strain upon 
the child of five or six.” (25 marks.) 
_3. In what ways can the teaching of articula- 
tion be made of interest to the pupils? (15 
marks.) 
_4. Account for the deterioration in articula- 
tion so commonly observed in advanced classes. 


Can this be prevented or be remedied if it has 
taken place, and how? (25 marks.) 

5. Of the two words enter and Etna, which 
presents the greater difficulty in articulation 
teaching, and why? (15 marks.) 


The Teaching of Language 


1. Having in view the exceptional position of 
the deaf child, as compared with that of the 
hearing child in the matter cf the acquisition of 
language, what leading general principles would 
you observe in your teaching of language to 
deaf children— 

(a) During the first three years of instruc- 
tion? 

(b) During the second three years of in- 
struction ? 

(c) During the last three vears of instruc- 
tion? (20 marks.) 

Alternative to Question 1. Briefly discuss the 
quotation—“To use language is to teach it.” 
Illustrate the special application of this remark 
to the understanding and use of idiomatic and 
abstract forms of expression. (20 marks.) 

2. Give short notes of a lesson to a class five 
vears at school on the “Month of July.” Un- 
derline any words, phrases, or sentences that 
would probably be new to such a class, and 
explain the means you would adopt to cause 
them to be understood at the time and remem- 
bered for future use by the children. (20 
marks. ) 

Alternative to Question 2. State fully to what 
extent you would expect to develop a knowl- 
edge of language in an average deaf child in 
the first three vears of instruction. How would 
you utilize the study of geography and scrin- 
ture in the development of language during the 
fourth and fifth years of instruction. (20 
marks. ) 

3. Classify (giving for the sake of clearness 
one example of each) the tense forms of the 
verb, including the various forms of the per- 
fect, in the order in which you would treat 
them in definite lessons. State briefly your 
reasons for the order in which you place these 
tense forms and point out the three which, in 
your experience, you have observed to be most 
difficult for the deaf child to use intelligently. 
(25 marks.) 

4. Using the connective words “when,” 
“where,” “unless,” and “although” as examples, 
show how you would develon a knowledge of 
complex forms of sentence from simple forms 
assumed to be already known. Would you, or 
would you not, present such complex forms to 
the child in reading before they had been 
definitely dealt with in set lessons? Give your 
reasons for the course you would adopt. (20 
marks. ) 

5. Discuss any two of the following matters: 

(a) What mav be done by the friends of 

deaf children at home, prior to school 
instruction, in order to anticipate and 
prepare for the acquisition of lan- 
guage by such children? 
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(6) In what ways may interest, imagina- 
tion, and the desire to know lan- 
guage be developed in deaf children 
out of school hours? 

(c) What means may be adopted to pre- 
vent the inversion of language forms 
and the use of disconnected words by 
deaf children? (15 marks.) 


Principles of Education and Elementary 
Psychology 


1. The object of education is said to be the 
development of man’s whole nature, physical, 
mental and moral. If you were in sole charge 
of a deaf child of six, indicate briefly how you 
would arrange its life so as to secure a due 
and co-ordinate development of its nature as 
thus indicated. (25 marks.) 

Or, ta. What do you mean by “Discipline” ? 
Show how you would expect the effects of dis- 
cipline to show themselves in a class of ten 
deaf children. What influence would such dis- 
cipline have on the education and character of 
the individual child? (25 marks.) 

2. It is said that one of the objects of mental 
arithmetic is “to form the habit of mental 
activity.” Discuss this statement and mention 
one or two practical exercises in mental arith- 
metic which you would employ for this pur- 
pose and consider suitable for a deaf class of 
children who have been four years at school. 
(25 marks. ) 

Or, 2a. Explain the difference between “un- 
derstanding” and “reason,” and show how this 
difference may be exemplified in the cases of 
educated and uneducated deaf children. (25 
marks.) 

3. Make out a list of six occupations suitable 
for deaf children between the ages of 5 and 7, 
and describe the manner in which you would 
conduct one of these occupations. (10 marks.) 

4. State as fully as you can the ideas we de- 
tive through the sense of sight. How would 
you teach a child to judge distance? (20 
marks. ) 

5. Explain exactly how you would conduct a 
reading lesson with a class of deaf children 
who had been six years at school. State the 
standard of reader you would use. (20 marks.) 


The British Holiday Course for Teachers 


The Holiday Course of Lectures to Teach- 
ers of the Deaf, organized by Dr. B. P. Jones, 
on behalf of the College of Teachers, was held 
at the Boston Spa Institution, Yorkshire, dur- 
ing Easter week. Forty-three students, in- 
cluding the sisters and lay teachers of the 
institution, attended. 

Four or five lectures were given daily, the 
practical teaching being taken in the after- 
noon. At other times various social enjoy- 
ments were arranged, and the whole week 
went through with a happy alternation of labor 
with refreshment that sustained the spirit of 
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a typical holiday course. When it is remem. 
bered that each teacher present is responsible 
for the instruction of ten pupils, and that each 
will communicate some part of the knowledge 
gained at the course to other teachers, it will 
be seen that the effects of the Boston Spa 
course must be extensive. It is almost certain 
that the venture will become an annual fix- 
ture—A. J. S 


Proposed Traveling Scholarship 


Finland and Germany have long provided a 
number of scholarships to enable a few se- 
lected teachers each year to proceed on a 
journey of study and research into the educa- 
tional treatment of deafness. A few friends, 
deeply interested in such enlightening and 
broadening influences on the work, are now 
collecting funds to initiate in a small way a 
similar provision for Great Britain. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Association 
of Teachers of the Deaf will be asked to con- 
sider the matter and to decide the conditions 
under which the scholarship shall be awarded, 
as well as the general scheme of the inquiry.— 
Ak 


The Biennial Conference 


The conference will be held at Manchester 
from July 24 to 28. The program will include 
the following papers: “The Intelligence of the 
Deaf Child,” by Mr. A. J. Story; “A Review 
of the Position of the Education of the Deaf 
Child,” by Lord Sheffield; “Medical Inspec- 
tion,” by Drs. J. Kerr Love and Macleod 
Yearsley; “The Training of Teachers of the 
Deaf,” by Dr. W. H. Addison and Mr. 6. 
Sibley Haycock; “Industrial Training,” by 
Principal Reynolds, Manchester Technical 
School, and Mr. W. Nelson; “The Legal As- 
pect,” by a solicitor. ; 

Resolutions as below will be considered and 
voted upon: Increased grants from the state 
towards the cost of education; the segregation, 
in industrial homes or colonies, of the feeble- 
minded deaf; proper headings in census re- 
turns; adequate superannuation for teachers; 
higher education and advanced technical in- 
struction for the deaf after school age: scien- 
tific classification of deaf children for instruc- 
tion; the reduction of the school age to five 
years; the proper special certification of teach- 
ers; and the need for compulsory education 
for the deaf of Ireland. y 

The chairmen of the various sessions will 
consist of gentlemen well known in the edu- 
cational life of Great Britain. As usual at 
these conferences, various social functions are 
planned. There will be receptions by the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester and the committee of 
the Manchester Institution, a garden party at 
Lord Sheffield’s seat, a visit to the celebrated 
Owen’s College, and others.—A, J. S. 
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HOW TO PRACTISE LIP-READING 


Conducted by EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT OF HOME-INSTRUCTION AND OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE TEACHER OF THE ART 


VIII 
MIRROR PRACTISE 


The mirror is a true aid in the study of lip- 
reading if it be used in the right way. It is 
easily possible to use the mirror in such a way 
as to mean a complete waste of time; or, what 
is worse, so to use it as to do harm. It is 
common to hear a student of lip-reading say, 
“I don’t get any good from my mirror prac- 
tise; I know just what I am saying.” If such 
as these only knew it, that is exactly why 
mirror practise should prove helpful. 

We must keep in mind the purpose of mirror 
practise. Lip-reading as an art comprises 
fundamentally two different kinds of skill: 
(1) the ability to recognize quickly the sound 
and word formations as shown by the visible 
organs of speech, and (2) the ability to grasp 
the thought of the speaker. Mirror practise 
is not at all intended to develop the second 
kind of skill; it is obviously impossible to have 
any practise in understanding thought by watch- 
ing our own mouths in the mirror; but as a 
means of training the eye to know and to 
recognize quickly the sound and word forma- 
tions, mirror practise has a peculiar value just 
because the student knows what he is saying, 
for thus he never makes a mistake; he always 
associates the right movement with the right 
sound. Really to know the movements, they 
must be so learned that their recognition be- 
comes a habit; that is, something that the 
mind does without the consciousness of effort. 
In forming such a habit, it is not only essen- 
tial that the desired association should be made 
over and over again, but also that there should 
be no false associations. For the student who 
has not a skilled teacher, mirror practise pro- 
vides the best possible means of learning the 
movements of the visible organs of speech. 

_ But to make mirror practise thus valuable, 
it must be done in the right way. To say 
words and sentences before the mirror and 
watch the mouth for everything in general and 
nothing in particular is a waste of time. It is 
like the hunter who missed his shot at a deer 
because he “aimed for the deer” and not for 
some vital spot. Mirror practise must be defi- 
nite if it is to have value. It is so easy to let 
the mind wander, to make only vague associa- 
tions, that we might just as well not practise 
with the mirror at all unless we can find a way 


to fix our attention definitely and in detail 
upon the thing we are looking for. 

_A still worse evil than vagueness in connec- 
tion with mirror practise arises from mouth- 
ing or exaggeration of the movements, and 
sometimes from mistaken pronunciation or a 
false formation of them. To mouth or exag- 
gerate is to give us wrong ideas of the sound 
and word formations, which is not simply a 
waste of time, but also tends to lead us astray 
when reading the lips of others. And _ this 
latter evil is accentuated when we try to see 
the sounds by pronouncing the letters by them- 
selves, or by spelling out the words. For ex- 
ample, the formation of g in “go” is nothing 
like the formation of the letter by itself. 
Spell the word, and you will see on your lips 
“gee-6,” which certainly does not look the 
same as “go.” 

The things to avoid, then, in mirror practise 
are vagueness, which is a waste of time, and 
false associations, which are a positive harm. 
The things to be sought are definiteness and 
correct associations. Some suggestions for 
practising with the mirror have previously been 
given in the chapters on Vowels, Diphthongs,’ 
and Consonants, to which the student is again 
referred. In addition to the practise there di- 
rected, I wish also to give suggestions for 
practising words and sentences with the mirror. 

Words should be practised for each move- 
ment in them. In addition to the movements 
already described in Chapters III, IV, and V, 
we must remember that practically every word 
of two syllables or more has at least one un- 
accented vowel. In ordinary speech these un- 
accented vowels are slighted or slurred, with 
the result sometimes of showing no movement 
at all, as the o in “prison,” which appears as 
“pris’n”; sometimes of showing a _ relaxed- 
medium movement, as the a in “sofa,” which 
appears not as “so-far,” but as “so-fuh”; and 
sometimes of showing the relaxed - narrow 
movement, as the first e in “refer,” which ap- 
pears not as “ree-fer,” but as “riffur.” Always 
in watching for unaccented vowels, be particu- 
larly careful not to exaggerate, but to speak 
naturally, and then determine for yourself 
what the movement is. As half at least of the 
vowels in ordinary speech are unaccented, it 
is important to get a correct idea of how these 
unaccented sounds appear on the lips. 

I give herewith a list of words in which all 
of the movements occur: 
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farmer 
wormy 
moreover 
story 
window 
fury 
poorly 


save 
above 
dollar 
sofa 
violin 
fearful 
wary 


boom left 
foot tap 
wall cube 
rip yoke 
sum coil 
sharp pipe 
thief found 


These words should be studied for each 
movement in them. To do so, proceed as 
follows: Say the whole word while you watch 
your mouth in the mirror. Do not spell the 
words; as, for example, “b-oo-m,” but say the 
word, “boom.” Use your voice softly; “you 
will speak more naturally than if you use a 
whisper or try to form the words without 
sound. The first time you say the word, con- 
centrate your attention on the first sound and 
its movement; then repeat the word, and con- 
centrate on the second sound and movement; 
and so repeat the word for each movement.: It 
will help you to concentrate if before you say 
the word each time you think definitely of 
what you are to look for. That is,think of the 
lip or tongue movements you ought to see, and 
then say the word and see them. Take, for 
example, the word “boom.” For the b the lips 
have the shut position; say “boom” and see 
that the lips are shut for b. For the oo the 
lips are puckered with the narrow opening; 
say the word again and see these character- 
istics. For the m the lips are shut once more; 
repeat the word the third time and see that. 
Each word should be gone over many times 
in this way. Besides the list of words given 
above, you should also select other words from 
any source and practise them in the same man- 
ner. 

The method of sentence practise with the 
mirror is similar to that for word practise, 
though not with exactly the same purpose. 
Words are practised for the study of the indi- 
vidual movements that make up the word, 
while sentences are to be practised for the 
study of the word formations that make up 
the sentence. And sentences are of particular 
value to get the effect of the unaccented 
vowels. 

Short sentences of three to seven words pro- 
vide the best material for mirror practise, 
though long sentences can readily be used if 
they are studied clause by clause. Take, for 
example, the opening sentence of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. This should be divided 
into six clauses: “Four score and seven years 
ago—our fathers brought forth on this conti- 
nent—a new nation—conceived in liberty—and 
dedicated to the proposition—that all men are 
created equal.” There are from three to seven 
words in each of these clauses. Such collo- 
quial sentences as “Where do you live?” “The 
weather is very warm,” “What’s the matter?” 
make excellent material, also, for this practise. 

Whether using short sentences or clauses 
from long sentences, the method is the same. 


Pronounce the whole clause or sentence as 
many times as there are words in it, each time 
you do so concentrating your thought on a 
different word, one word at a time. The first 
time you would concentrate on the first word, 
the second time on the second, and so on, 
But you should be particularly careful not to 
emphasize the word for which you are look- 
ing. In the clause, “Four score and seven 
years ago,” the word “and” when spoken natu- 
rally is hardly more than “’nd,” the vowel 
being so slurred as to be almost lost: thus, 
“Four score ’nd seven years ago.” To say 
“Four score and seven years ago” would there- 
fore be to give a false emphasis to the word 
which it would not have in ordinary conversa- 
tion. And the object of this practise of the 
words in sentences is in very important meas- 
ure to accustom the eye to the natural word 
formations of every-day talk. 

Taking this clause, then, as an example, the 
first time you say it you should concentrate on 
“four,” then repeat and concentrate on “score,” 
and so on. Try to see the word as a whole, 
not the individual elements. Do not speak 
slowly, and especially do not speak word by 
word. Undoubtedly it is easier for you to see 
the words spoken in that way, but the practise 
is at the same time robbed of its chief value 
of training the eye to see rapid word forma- 
tions occurring in their natural associations 
with other words in a sentence. 

Mirror practise as outlined above is an un- 
doubted help in the study of lip-reading; but 
it is a mistake to expect skill to come from 
such practise alone. The full, rounded develop- 
ment comes from combining such mirror prac- 
tise with the varied forms of practise with 
others. A little mirror practise every day is 
good, from fifteen minutes to half an hour at 
a time, and if it is impossible to secure an. 
assistant, it is well to increase this time. But 
where practise with an assistant is possible, 
and the best results cannot be attained other- 
wise, do not let mirror practise take so much 
time as to exclude you from it. 


Self-Confidence in Lip-Reading 


It occurs to us that self-confidence plays at 
important part in lip-reading. We have pupils 
who tell us that they thought we said that, but 
were afraid it was a mistake. A little confi- 
dence in self, and a don’t-care attitude toward 
being made sport of, help a great deal in lip- 
reading. Funny little mistakes are bound to 
happen. For instance, when the teacher said, 
“You do not eat much,” a pupil read it to be 
“You do not eat mush.” A timid pupil would 
have remembered this and shrank from agai@ 
trusting his eyes fearlessly. Encourage confi- 
dence in the pupil, and tell them that mistakes 
are often steps by which we climb.—Arkansas 
Optic (Little Rock School). 
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THE INSTALLATION OF PRESIDENT HALL 


elected President of the faculties of Gal- 

laudet College and the Kendall School a 
year ago, was formally installed as President 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf on 
May 10, the occasion being Presentation Day 
at Gallaudet College, the collegiate department 
of the institution. Addresses were made as 
follows: On behalf of the Board of Directors, 
by the Hon. Thetus W. Sims, of Tennessee, 
Congressional member of the board; on behalf 
of the alumni, by Dr. Robert Patterson, Gal- 
laudet, ’70, Principal of the Ohio School for 
the Deaf; on behalf of the colleges of the 
country, by Dr. Thomas Fell, President of St. 
John’s College ; and on behalf of the American 
schools for the deaf, by Dr. J. R. Dobyns, 
Superintendent of the Mississippi School for 
the Deaf. The speakers praised in the highest 
terms the magnitude of the services rendered 
by the retiring President, Dr. Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, in founding the only college for the 
deaf in the world, and in taking a leading part 
in all movements to raise the educational 
standards for the deaf. 

The President of the United States had au- 
thorized the announcement that he would make 
an address as patron ex officio of the institu- 
tion, but at the last moment found his obliga- 
tions at the White House so pressing that he 
was unable to attend the exercises. 

The addresses were concluded with dis- 
courses by Dr. Gallaudet, as President of the 
Board of Directors, and by President Hall. 
In his inaugural address, President Hall men- 
tioned his hope of introducing a course in 
agriculture. 

In addition to the candidates presented for 
degrees by right of having completed the pre- 
scribed course of study, the following candi-; 
dates were given honorary degrees: to Frank 
M. Driggs, Superintendent of the Utah School 
for the Deaf, and a graduate of Gallaudet 
Normal Course, the degree of Master of Arts, 
and to Sidney J. Vail, of the Indiana School 
for the Deaf, and to Willis Hubbard, of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, the degree of 
Bachelor of Pedagogy. Mr. Vail and Mr. 
Hubbard are deaf men who have taught the 
deaf for 51 years and 49 years respectively. 

Dissertations on “Scientific Farming in the 
South” and on “Mechanical Dentistry—a New 
Field for the Deaf” were delivered by George 
Hubbard Bailey, of North Carolina, and by 
Edwin Winfred Nies, of New York, and the 
oration was by Leslie Andrew Elmer, of Cali- 
fornia, who spoke on “The Commercial Utili- 
zation of Waste Products.” Mr. Nies, who 
received his elementary education under the 
oral method at the Institution for the Im- 
Proved Instruction of the Deaf, of New York 
city, delivered his dissertation viva voce. Mr. 
Nies spoke with good voice and a clear enunci- 
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ation which was well understood. The others 
delivered their papers in the sign language. 
An especial feature of the exercises was the 
presentation to Dr. Gallaudet of’ testimonials 
of esteem from the Board of Directors and 
from the alumni. The Board of Directors 
presented Dr. Gallaudet with a silver loving- 
cup, the presentation speech being made by 
Gen. John W. Foster, the oldest member of 
the board in point of service. The inscription 
was as follows: 


Epwarp MINER GALLAUDET, 
President of the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb for fifty-four years, 
from the 
Directors of that Institution 
as a token of their esteem 
and affection for him 
as Educator, Philanthropist, and Man. 
Washington, D. C., May, 1911. 


Dr. Patterson, acting on behalf of the 
Alumni Association of Gallaudet College, pre- 
sented Dr. Gallaudet with a hand-illumined 
book containing the signatures of nearly all 
living alumni. 

At the close of the semester it is understood 
that Dr. Gallaudet will remove to the home of 
his boyhood, in Hartford, Conn., though he 
will still retain a place on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the institution and will have the title of 
President Emeritus of the college. 


yi Causes of Deafness 
In the report of the Michigan school we 


note 7 pupils lost their hearing from “fall 
from a chair”; the Missouri school reports 29 
cases of deafness from a “fall”; but these are 
evidently scattered over a period of years in- 
stead of for the current session. The Colo- 
rado school shows 6 such cases. 

We mention these schools just because we 
happen to have their reports at hand, and they 
may be taken as typical of all schools. 

The point is that quite a number of cases of 
deafness are caused by falls. We are all fa- 
miliar with cases of the kind. 

Children’s falls are so common and usually 
attended with so little consequence that very 
little attention is paid to them. We think, 
however, that these figures constitute a warn- 
ing to parents to be more careful about plac- 
ing helpless infants where they are likely to 
fall from a chair or table. In the case of 
deafness resulting from sickness, the matter 1s 
accepted as the inevitable decree of fate, but 
in the case of a fall the responsibility too 
often lies with the parent because of careless- 
ness which might have been avoided.—Deaf 
Hawkeye (Council Bluffs, Ta., School). 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


XVII 
A PROMOTION 


NE of the duties imposed upon me by my position of headmaster 

of my school was to systematize and graduate the instruction 
given. Having a staff of which the majority consisted of young and 
inexperienced teachers, I could not think of any better aid in securing 
the desired end than the presentation of the substance of the lessons in 
graduated succession by a printed manual. I had prepared some Scrip- 
ture lessons, and as there was a difficulty in getting them printed, I 
bought a small hand printing press and as an amusement printed them 
myself. The style was certainly rough and ready, such as might be 
expected in a self-taught amateur; but I nevertheless found the little 
books effectual and very useful as a beginning. 

Afterwards I was able to impress the committee with what I con- 
ceived to be the importance of the subject, and they printed and pub- 
lished in 1878 three little books I wrote for use in the school. These 
were language lessons, a vocabulary of words arranged in gradatory 
courses, and lessons in articulation. In the first the simplest elements 
of language were presented to suit my pupils, all of whom were under 
two years at school. These lessons were written from the points of 
view of the combined system; 1. e., on the principle of the use of sign- 
ing and spelling in instruction. The articulation lessons, contained in 
a little manual of exercises of 48 pages, were written before the teach- 
ing by oral methods was contemplated. The results of the use of these 
books were quite satisfactory. Nearly or quite all the cost of their 
publication was covered by sales. 

Various measures had been taken by the committee of the Old Kent 
Road school, with the view of bringing the instruction given into a 
more efficient form. A late government inspector, the Rev. J. W. 
Gedge, had also been engaged to inspect the school. This resulted in a 
very unflattering account of its state and of the mode of carrying on 
its work, and this appeared to coincide fully with the opinion which 
they had for some time held. Being a non-expert and entirely unac- 
quainted with the possibilities, difficulties, and modes used in educating 
the deaf, Mr. Gedge’s judgment thereon would not now be considered 
to have much weight; but he was at least an educationist, and could 
form, as such, an opinion on the state of the school sufficiently reliable 
to give to the committee a fair idea of what was doing, from his point 
of view. Further, at the time there seemed to be no one with special 
qualifications available to make such an inquiry as was desired. Mr. 
Gedge could and did discover what was well known to all the actual 
workers: that there was no connected graduated system of instruction 
in the school; that no appreciable results in the way of speech-teaching 
existed, and thatthe power of verbal expression was very poor. 

For a time rearrangements and readjustments were made, both edu- 
cational and domestic, with the view of improving matters; but at last 
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the Rev. J. H. Watson gave notice to resign ; and, his resignation being 
accepted, I was called upon, in May, 1878, to take the educational 
charge of the Old Kent Road “Asylum” as well as that of Margate. 
This measure was adopted tentatively and was continued until March, 
1881, when I was officially appointed as headmaster of the whole insti- 
tution. The appointment carried until then no definite increase in 
emoluments, but a gratuity was voted to me from time to time. 

I entered upon my new charge on August 12, 1878. I had a prelimi- 
nary meeting with the staff, with all of whom I had worked, up till 
two years previously, as a colleague, and explained the course I in- 
tended to adopt in the carrying out of the duties entrusted to me, and 
asked for their cordial co-operation with me in our joint work and 
new relations. This, I am happy to say, was at once given and con- 
tinued throughout the whole period of our relations with each other, 
and even to the end of my incumbency of my office there have been 
a few with whom I have still remained in harmonious connection. I 
had received some friendly (?) advice to the effect that I should best 
consult my own interests and success by gradually getting rid of all 
the present members of the staff, providing myself with an entirely 
new set. But such disloyalty to my old and efficient fellow-workers, 
on merely personal grounds, I could not for a moment contemplate, 
and I thankfully recognize the fact that all of them acted throughout 
our long connection with equal loyalty towards me. 

I reorganized the school so as to bring the two departments—in 
London and Margate—into harmonious relations as to education, and 
introduced the various arrangements which had received the sanction 
of the committee and had worked so well in the latter place. 

My time was now shared between the two schools, my home being 
still at Margate, and for the two years and a half the arrangement 
lasted I spent about half my time at either place. A bed-room was 
provided for me in the late principal’s house, which occupied the center 
of the institution, and I took my meals with the teachers. 

Although my duties in connection with the two schools kept me 
pretty closely occupied, the change from the one place to the other 
was not at all unpleasant to me. The building, well and substantially 
built as it was, would not stand the test, in plan or arrangements, of 
what modern requirements demanded; and for some time this had 
been apparent and attention had been strongly directed to finding a 
remedy. Perhaps the most complete part was the late principal’s resi- 
dence, now nearly empty and unused and not adaptable to any present 
requirements. I have already alluded to some other parts of the insti- 
tution. A few more points may be mentioned. 

A basement partly underground was under the whole building. 
That under the school-room was low, draughty, and dismal and became 
an apology for a covered playground. Under the principal’s house 
was a labyrinth of dungeon-like passages, rooms, and cellars. There 
was also a bake-house, where for many years all the bread used had 
been made, and leading out of the dining-room and also sunk below 
the surface level was a large kitchen. 

I knew these places well, for, coming up by the evening train from 
Margate to go on duty there, and being generally the last to retire to 
rest, I considered it to be my duty to see that all was safe before doing 
so. On one night, going my rounds, I descended with my candle to the 
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cellars under the dwelling-house, as I thought I saw the reflection of 
a light. The draught blew out my candle, and I found myself, in total 
darkness, in a maze from which it took me some time to find my way 
out. On another occasion, seeing, as I thought, a light in the kitchen 
after the house was shut up, I went to investigate. I opened the door 
before descending into it, and the dim light of my candle showed me 
the whole of the floor a black mass in apparent motion. On going 
down onto it, the scrunching under my feet soon informed me what 
it was. Thousands of what we call black beetles covered the surface, 
and these [ immediately left to their own company. 

I am afraid, however, that such incidents have nothing of an educa- 
tional character. Still they, like many other small and unimportant 
things, leave strong impressions on one’s mind and therefore form 
part of one’s reminiscences. 


XVIII 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE MARGATE SCHOOL 


HE arrangement of my institution into two schools, the parent 

establishment in London and its branch at Margate, continued 
until a definite decision had been come to as to future plans. After 
a long period of continuance on the lines laid down at the founding 
of the school in 1792, the spirit of change came in, and yet prevails. 
During the remainder of my term of office | had no fewer than seven 
reorganizations of the school work to make. Progress in the education 
of the deaf and dumb was rapidly developing, and to keep in line with 
this some movement was inevitable. Certainly there was now no 
stagnation in the method of management of the school, nor any want 
of endeavor on the part of its governing body to insure full efficiency 
in its working. 

The possibility of the enlargement of the Margate branch had been 
held in view in its first design, and as the various defects and short- 
comings of the old building in the Old Kent Road became more and 
more apparent, the desirability of increasing the accommodation at 
the new one at Margate was strongly urged by the progressive mem- 
bers of the committee. I was asked to state my views as to the con- 
centration of the school there by the member who became, eventually, 
the chairman of the Building Committee. In my reply, for which he 
thanked me for my “very thoughtful letter,” I stated what I thought 
would be improvement in the then present arrangements, and. as | 
conceived, the desirability of class-rooms and of upper and junior 
departments. 

In regard to Margate itself as a locality, I pointed out that it did 
not fulfill the qualification of being in the center of the district it 
served, nor was it easily accessible to it; that entire location there 
might cause the institution to lose its metropolitan character, and its 
distance from London, where nearly all its governing body resided, 
might in the future prove a difficulty to them, in their task of super- 
vision. But as they were committed to the site, and could not begin 
de novo, it was felt to be too late to rearrange as to locality. Accord- 
ingly it was decided to enlarge the building there, but retain the Old 
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Kent Road establishment for a smaller number of children. There 
was then a total of 300 children in the two schools. 

In May, 1880, for the convenience of the building operations of the 
extension to be carried out, the whole number of the children were 
again united in the Old Kent Road, and on July 9 the foundation stone 
of the first additions at Margate was laid by Lord Mayor Sir Francis. 
Truscott with fitting ceremony. The children and staff remained in 
London until the building at Margate was fitted to receive them, the 
transfer being made in the March following. 

During the time of the extension of the Margate School the instruc- 
tion and domestic arrangements of the whole institution were carried 
on in the old buildings, and, necessarily, were not characterized by the 
highest conditions as to space, etc.; but still things went on in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. 

In my own school I introduced, in 1870, a system of detailed half-. 
yearly reports of the children’s progress, to be sent to their friends. 
I also arranged that the two sexes should be taught in the same classes. 
In my report to the committee I strongly recommended an extension 
of the school term, and the admission of the children at the age of 
seven years as the minimum, instead of eight and a half, as it had been 
hitherto. 

A very large and successful meeting, for the distribution of prizes. 
and to witness the children’s out-door sports, was held under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Charles Few, the treasurer, in July, 1879. The work I 
had endeavored to carry out was handsomely recognized by him. Ac-. 
cording to the local newspaper report he said “the committee had that 
morning passed an especial vote of thanks, and they felt they had a 
headmaster who would be the presiding genius of that establishment. 
* * * one who had manifested so much energy, zeal, and knowledge 
in teaching those children; he had marvelously improved the mode of 
education there, while he was much beloved by these children.” 

Such appreciative words, publicly spoken, unexpected and unasked’ 
for as they were, and from one who had given so much help to and 
had taken so great an interest in the institution and its work, and who. 
was by no means lavish in praise, were very encouraging. I think 
when earnestly striving in a work attended at times with depressing 
circumstances, some little recognition like this is grateful and incites. 
to further endeavor. “A good word maketh the heart glad.” * 


* Proverbs xii: 25. 
(To be continued) 
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Conducted by WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Chairman Industrial Section of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE DEAF—SUGGESTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS, STORIES OF SUCCESS, AND HINTS ON HOW TO SUCCEED 


DOMESTIC SERVICE FOR THE DEAF 


N THE 17th and 18th of February 
the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association met in convention in 
Delavan, and, as the delegates de- 
sired to visit the institution and 
inspect its work, Superintendent 
Walker decided to hold a school 
session on Saturday, which would 
serve the double purpose of giving 
the school faculty an opportunity 
to attend the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on Friday and the delegates 
to see the school in operation the 
larger part of Saturday. 

The meeting of the convention 
was characterized by well-conducted section 
meetings and a number of stirring and nota- 
ble addresses by prominent educators. In the 
address on the “Children of Darkness and 
Silence,” by Superintendent Walker, which was 
partly illustrated by two little deaf girls, the 
teachers manifested intense interest. 

The keynote of the convention may be 
summed up in a few words. In addition to an 
indorsement of industrial and agricultural in- 
struction in the schools, it was urged that all 
teaching should be made more real and practi- 
cal, coming within the mental range of the 
pupil’s comprehension and experience. As one 
teacher said, “Get away from the book and 
apply what has been learned to actual life.” 

Between three hundred and four hundred 
teachers were present, and probably more than 
half that number visited the institution Satur- 
dav. About a dozen of the school faculty 
enrolled as members. 


F THE many excellent papers read, 
there is one which this department 
feels called upon to emphasize, 
since it deals with a subject that 
concerns our deaf girls as much 
as, if not more than, their hearing 
sisters. The paper was entitled 
“The Making of a Home.” The 
writer said that we easily spoke 
of the advantages of a general 
knowledge of sewing and cooking 
as preparatory to woman’s work of 
housekeeping, but asked what of 
the larger field, the round which 
comprised everything from the 
cleaning of brass, copper, and 


nickel fixtures in kitchen and bath-room, with 
the accompaniments of floor-scrubbing and fin- 
ishing, up to the complex duties of a hostess at 
a dinner. This is her view of home-making, 
as it should be. 

To do this, we needed intelligent supervision 
accompanied by the physical and mental ability 
to do the actual work thoroughly and well 
whenever the need arose. This is a very com- 
prehensive and, above all, common-sense view 


_-ef the situation, and when it is realized in 


actual practise we shall hear less about the 
servant-girl questions, or rather the hired-girl 
ge ae for we do not like the term servant 
at all. 

There is no nobler service than domestic 
service. We hold any man or woman as ig- 
norant and unworthy of the name who would 
convey by word or act the impression that it 
is anything but honorable. In fact all work, 
of whatever kind, that has nothing demoraliz- 
ing in itself, is honorable, and that is one of 
the first lessons that should be taught the 
young, or rather impressed upon them, by the 
tone of our whole life and conduct. 

But what we started out to do was not to 
preach, but to advocate the proposition that 
our deaf girls might better enter domestic 
service than go to factories, where the living 
conditions are frequently intolerable and the 
compensation below a “living wage.” Most 
deaf girls are very handy at housework, being 
kept constantly at it in one form or another 
during their school life. Now in a home 
where there is intelligent supervision, a. deaf 
girl will soon be able to feel at home, and even 
form attachments of value to her in many 
ways. Besides, there are advantages on the 
financial side that at once make themselves 
apparent. 


HE GIRL in the home does not 
have to take three, four, or even 
five dollars from her hard-earned 
weekly pay for board and lodg- 
ing. She is always sure of a place 
to eat and sleep, and that is no 
small comfort, particularly in a 
large city, not to mention the 
many little favors shown her by 
the family. 
Moreover, the time is oppor- 
tune. Are not thousands of hear- 
ing girls flocking to the mill, the store, and the 
factory every year? That leaves two vacan- 
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cies in the home where there was only one 
before. 

Right here in Delavan there was an ocular 
demonstration of this proposition last summer. 
One of our deaf girls worked for a family in 
town and was well liked and well treated. 
More than that, she has been kindly remem- 
bered since in different ways, and the place is 
open for her again next summer if she cares 
for it. And this is only an instance of just a 
plain deaf girl getting along so well. It bears 
out our experience in the statistics we have 
collected in connection with the Bureau of 
Statistics of the National Association of the 
Deaf. Employers not only paid their deaf 
workers the same wages as they did their 
hearing employees, but were very considerate 
with them and lent them assistance oftener 
than they did the hearing. 


GEORGII SPRAGUE, ENGRAVER 


GEORGIT SPRAGUE. 


Engraved by himself 


&= HAVE often thought it would 
be a good idea to find out just 
how many of the deaf are en- 
gaged in those callings whic! are 
not usually regarded as strictly 
prefessional, like the law, the 
ministry, teaching, and medicine, nor yet purely 
industrial, but rather artistic or technical. 
Within this last group would be included archi- 
tects, chemists. artists, engineers, engravers, 


etc. In all these lines the deaf are admirabl 
holding their own where they have had ade. 
quate preparation. 

he engravers are really more numerous 
than might at first be supposed. Only a few 
have been in the lime-light, and attention hag 
been so centered on these few that we have 
overlooked the fact that there may be many 
others never yet heard from. As we write 
this we can easily recall the names of five of 
six. 

It may be another case of the tynesetting. 
machine operator. Last year it was thought 
that there were only a dozen in the whole 
country, whereas an article in “The American 
Industrial Journal” demonstrated the existence 
of more than thirty. Were time and funds 
available, a careful inquiry into such matters 
would doubtless. result in some unexpected 
revelations. 


UT WE are digressing. Our object 
in this notice is to present to the 
readers of THE REVIEW some samples 
of the work of a representative of 
the younger class of engravers, Mr. 
Georgii Sprague, of Milwaukee, Wis, 
who designed and engraved all the 
initial letters appearing in this month's 
Industrial Department. Mr. Sprague 
is the product of three schools, the 
La Crosse (Wis.) Day School, the 
Milwaukee Day School, and the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf. In none of these can it 
be said that he received any instruction in his 
specialty worth speaking of. i 
From early years he showed the artistic bent 
of his mind, and by individual effort his talent 
in this direction was constantly unfolding. All 
through his school life he was under oral it- 
struction. He graduated from the Wisconsi 
School in 1905, and then served an appren- 
ticeship of three years as an engraver and 
designer with the Schaum Engraving and 
Printing Company, of Milwaukee. Upon its 
completion he entered into the regular employ 
of the firm, but later severed his connection 
with it, securing a position in Detroit, Mich 
But so highly appreciated were his services by 
his former employers that he was recalled ata 
largely increased salary. 


HE WORK he has done for #8 
in the past—and it is by 20 
means inconsiderable—we feel 
justified in saying was the best 
obtainable for the purpose. The 
specimens of his skill here 
shown, including his half-tone, 
while they may not be the best 
of his productions, are fairly representative 
Most of them were loaned by the Schau 
Company before it went out of business. Mr. 
Sprague is now with the John & Ollie Engra 
ing Company, of Chicago. 
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TRADE TEACHING 


BY F.C. LARSEN 
Editor of “ The Wisconsin Times,” School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 


NDUSTRIAL training has been 
a great factor in the education 
of the deaf and its importance 
is being felt by the educational 
leaders in this profession. The 
' benefits of such training are 
manifold. Training along in- 
dustrial lines is now being in- 
troduced in our public schools. 
Hardly a public educator of any 
prominence in the country has 
failed to see the demand on the 
part of the public for more prac- 
tical methods of instruction in 
the public schools, and there is a rapidly grow- 
ing tendency to recognize the justness of this 
demand. It is admitted that the methods of 
the past have not given the necessary attention 


to the needs of the ninety per cent of those ||/|, 


who attend the graded schools only, and who 
receive very little instruction along the lines of 


practical preparation for life-work. A solution | 


of this problem seems to be the trade school. 

In Milwaukee they have the pioneer institu- 
tion of this kind in connection with the public- 
school system, and this school is recognized 
by educators in all parts of the country as an 
important step toward the working out of this 
great problem. 

While this school is at present covering a 
limited field, it is broad enough in its scope 
to have demonstrated its great value in the 
field to which its energies are devoted. 

The school as now organized takes up the 
trades of pattern-making, machinery and tool- 
making, carpentry and wood-working, plumb- 
ing and gas-fitting, mechanical drawing, and 
work-shop mathematics. 

The old-time apprentice system, whereby 
boys were bound out to an employer for four 
or five years, is fast disappearing. With very 
few exceptions the tendency of the present 
time, in what remains of the apprenticeship 
system, is to train a boy to be a specialist in 
one line of work. The first-class all-around 
American workman is becoming more and 
more rare. The invention and introduction of 
automatic machinery, which boys are taught to 
operate, frequently offer higher wages to start 
with than those offered an apprentice. This 
leads many young men to become mere opera- 
tors, instead of being thoroughly taught a trade 
which will give them the ability to make the 
machine which they operate. 

Employers are no longer willing to assume 
the responsibility of teaching trades to boys. 

hey realize the great difficulty in producing 
the most skillful workmen through the medium 
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of the present-day shop methods. They prefer 
to keep in close touch with a good trade 
school, knowing full well what a graduate of 
that school will bring to their business when 
they employ him. 


TRADE school does not claim to 

S turn out journeymen mechanics. 
Its aim is to instruct its students 
thoroughly, in as short a time as 
possible, in all the fundamental 
principles and practise of the 
chosen trade. Thus upon gradua- 
tion they possess ability and confi- 
dence which enable them to be of 
immediate practical value to their 
employers, and to receive a fair 
remuneration at the outset. Speed 
and efficiency as journeymen will 
very soon follow. The Milwaukee 
School of Trades aims to supple- 
ment the eighth-grade work, thus 
giving the boy a practical education which will 
enable him to become an intelligent citizen and 
a skillful workman. The students in this insti- 
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tution are taught to use their minds in a cre- 
ative way, and all of the instruction aims at 
the development of this principle, namely, to 
make the laboring man think, to make him 
realize the dignity of labor, and to arouse in 
him a desire to create and carry out new ideas. 

The students are urged to supplement their 
manual work with as much outside reading 
and study as possible. A reading-room sup- 
plied with the leading trade journals is avail- 
able to the students at all times, and a list of 
books of interest and value to each trade may 
be read. 


HE SCHOOL has an exhibition- 
room containing samples of work 

| done by the students. This is of 
great interest and value to them. 
Students may find in this room 
much help and inspiration in their 
chosen trade by seeing the results 
of patient effort on the part of 
others. 

In order to qualify for admis- 
sion, students must be sixteen 
years of age and be able to read 
and write in English and perform 

the fundamental operations of arithmetic. 

In connection with the recent move of the 
Board of Education of Kenosha to secure the 
erection of additions to two of the school 
buildings of that city, the members of the 


board are being urged to consider the advisa- _ 


bility of building an industrial school. This 
school would be open to the boys and girls of 


Kenosha, and, while it would offer them all 
the privileges of a common-school education, 
it would at the same time train them along 
lines of manual work. The suggestion that 
such a school be opened is coming directly 
from the heads of industries, who daily feel 
the lack of skilled men and women to fill 


places in their great plants. In many cases 
the men who are now filling these positions 
went into the factories at an early age and 
were thus denied the benefits of the common- 
school education. 

The plan which is being used in many of 
the great manufacturing centers for the train- 
ing of young men and women along trade 
lines is this: The manufacturers take pupils 
from the graded schools and allow them to 
work in the shops for a short period each day, 
thus giving them an opportunity to obtain 
practical experience in manual work. 

The manual-training department of the pub- 
lic schools meets in a measure this demand for 
the study of the various mechanical trades, 
and the department of domestic economy meets 
a similar need among the girls. These depart- 
ments, however, leave off just where the in- 
dustrial school begins, and it is the industrial 
school which will make possible the practical 
application of the fundamentals learned in the 
manual-training department. 
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HAT the significance of trade- 

teaching is may be gathered from 

Statistics. It is estimated that in 

Chicago alone there are more 

than 150,000 boys between the 

ages of 16 and 20 who have never 

Mee learned a trade; who have no 

hm visible means of support; who 

» must become eventually loafers if 

they have no opportunity to be- 

come intelligent, self - supporting 

citizens. Their energy must be 

™ turned into productive channels, 

; It has been estimated that out of 

8,000,000 children born each year 

in the United States, less than 

100,000 secure a college education. Thus we 

infer that 7,900,000 are turned loose upon the 

Tr with but meager preparation for liveli- 
ood. 

The average school age of the American 
boy is between 6 and 16 years, What to give 
him in this short time for the preparation of 
self-support is a problem which confronts the 
nation, and one which educational leaders and 
economists are seeking to solve through the 
establishment of the schools of trade. 


LITTLE STORIES OF SUCCESS 


HE SILENT HOOSIER” takes just 
pride in announcing that Indiana has 
a number of deaf farmers. One of 
them, it tells us, is the boss straw- 
berry man of his section. This man 
is making a great success of intensive 
farming. 


John Adleman, a former pupil of 

the Illinois School, is a prosperous 

farmer at Durand, Ill. Last fall he sold 75 

fine hogs, and took third prize for corn ex- 
hibited at the Illinois State Fair at Freeport. 


Curtis Kidd, ’05, of the Wisconsin School, 
whose home is at Richland Center, Wis. is 
showing what deaf carpenters can do. He 
says that last year he worked 37 weeks at $3.75 
per day. He paid $100 for his chest of tools. 


The noted deaf artist, Cadawallader Wash- 
burn, of Minneapolis, has presented the Minne- 
sota State Art Society with a large and re- 
markable set of etchings, which was exhibited 
at the public library last November. So valu- 
able and rare are these etchings of Mr. 
Washburn that the Congressional Library ap- 
plied to him for a set, but was refused. 


William S. Yoder, of Goshen, Ind., runs a 
shoe-shop that is equipped with expensive and 
up-to-date shoe machinery. 
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THE DEAF CHILD'S HOME TRAINING 


Conducted by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 


A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 
INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 


Outline of work for children of 3 years (periods to be lengthened as the 
child grows older) :* 


9.00 o’clock to 9.10—Color work. 
9.20 9.35—Sewing cards, 
9.35 9.45—Lip-reading. 
9.45 9.55—Paper-folding. 
9.55 10.05—Marching, dumb-bells, and wands. 
10.05 10.15—Pictures, Old Maid, number, kindergarten gifts 
and occupations. 
10.15 10.25—Gymnastics, 
10.25 10.35—"Writing” and special sense-training, 
10.35 10.45—Language and reading. 
Writing 

Teachers sometimes fail to appreciate the fact that writing is very important 
to the deaf child. They are so anxious to make him talk and to have him under- 
stand speech that they overlook one of the most important factors of education— 
the ability to put onto paper that which is in the mind. Often the deaf child’s 
composition is such as to render his defect quite evident, even to the casual 
reader. Perhaps I should say that his mistakes and grammatical constructions 
are such as to make the reader wonder what is the matter with the child who 
composed the sentences. There are bound to be little peculiarities of expression 
in the average deaf child’s written work, but the real reason of this is that he 
has never learned to say what he thinks in the words of those who hear. 

The one safeguard against an unusual number of such oddities is the free use 
of pencil and paper. There they are, and there they may be corrected, and 
studied without any danger of being misunderstood, when corrections are only 
oral. Not for a moment am I saying that the work should be not oral, but 
written. What I want to impress upon mother and teacher is the fact that you 
and the rest of the world can tell exactly what the child does say and whether 
his language is correct and natural only by seeing it on paper. 

Having understood, then, the importance of writing to the deaf child’s future, 
it is incumbent upon those who have his education in charge, to instill in him a 
love of written expression of his thought. As all children enjoy really doing 
something, having something to show for energy expended, the written word or 
sentence is one of the most useful aids to the teacher. But the art of manage- 
ment of pen or pencil is not acquired in a day, nor are words and sentences 
learned in a short period of time, so it is well to start the child long before he 
can be expected to write any letter or understand language itself. What more 
natural thing could we use for this early work than the all-absorbing tracing- 
slate? We have all had them—the kind that are made of a wooden frame and 
that have a piece of ground glass over colored object or outline drawings. Often 
these pictures are far too difficult for the little mite to trace, so it is well to draw 
your own pictures, and very simple ones they must be. A red ball, a “gold” ring, 
a banana. an orange, a simple table, all appeal to the child and are easy to trace. 
Use colored crayons or colored pencils for the tracing. Remember that your aim 
is not perfection, but interest—pleasure. After the child is able to trace fairly 
well you may vary the exercise by drawing objects on paper, using dotted lines. 


*This daily schedule was first printed in THe Vorta Review for November, 
1910. The first eight exercises have been treated in previous numbers. The 
program may, of course, be adapted to fit individual needs. 
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On the left is shown the tracing-slate used by the child long before he is able to write. 
On the right are objects and characters drawn in dotted lines by the mother. These dotted 
lines are traced in by the child. This double picture illustrates the first and last steps, 
respectively, in learning to write. The cuts on the opposite page show the intermediate stages. 


Advanced color-work. The flags are drawn by the mother and colored by the child 
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Cups, top-hats, chairs, tables, desks, beds, suit-cases, flags, and frames 
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These the child may go over with colored crayon. He will thoroughly enjoy 
doing so. 

a Ray long—in fact, when still a beginner—he should be giv ena ‘kindergarten 
‘book, which comes ruled in squares. Using a red pencil or crayon, you should 
| make a few vertical lines, showing the little fellow that he, too, is to draw some. 

His vertical lines will be ‘wavering and crooked at first, but will rapidly improve. 
' Then horizontal lines are made: these are followed by boxes (squares), then by 

diagonals. Borders, easy but artistic, add to the interest of the book. The 
‘ straight line is such a wonderful thing in the hands of an interested worker— 
_mother or teacher—that there is sure to be plenty of variety in the kind of 
objects depicted in this book. Tables, chairs, desks, dress-suit cases, flags, beds, 
_and picture frames are all familiar to ‘the child and are easily depicted. 

And now we are at a most interesting point, where we can really feel that we 
are about to teach writing. I know that a great many teachers will frown and 
say, “Too soon. It is foolish to begin now.” But in return I say that I know 

what I am writing about. 

Draw an ellipse with a dotted line and allow the child to trace it. Say “O” 
and point to the circle. Off and on during the day say “O” and let him at the 
written (traced) letter to show you. Soon he will be able to give it to you 
whenever you ask for it. In the meantime you are to continue drawing. First 
dot in the entire ellipse, then about three-fourths, then half, and finally make 
only a dot where he is to begin. In each case the child completes the figure and 
is, of course, able to write it alone. Of one thing you must be careful—to start 
your ellipse a little below and to the right of its highest point, so that the child 
is taught to make a good upward curve. This will insure correct formation of 
all letters where curves are used. After the “O” is an accomplished fact the 
script form of small “a” should be undertaken. The child will have no difficulty 
in making this letter, i the “tail” is easy. He makes the “O” and, upon reaching 
the place from which he started, simply returns, completing the letter. The 
small “c” comes next, and is, as you know, a portion of the “O.” 

When the child has mastered these three letters we may join them together, as 
we feel inclined, but put together only that which you want to keep together, and 
so begin as you will have to go on. For this reason, write “a ca” and then “a cat.” 
You will have no trouble in getting the lad to make the “t.”. Show him the cat 
herself, telling him that the written word is cat, and he will soon understand. 
He may learn many simple words in this fashion, but you must always place an 
“a” before the object if one belong there, or omit it if it does not, as “a dog,” “a 
” “bread,” “water.” 

You must be careful to give words which contain letters easy to write, and to 
go gradually from these to the more difficult ones. The child of five years is 
usually able to begin writing words if he has been trained in the kindergarten, 
but some children write sooner than others. Often the mother will do nothing 
with the writing itself, limiting her efforts to the preparation alone. 

In teaching writing do not use yellow pencils on white paper, as the mark 
such a pencil makes is too faint to be seen without eyestrain. 
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CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN THOUGHT 


Conducted by ANDERS HANSEN, Direktor, DEN KGL. DOVSTUMMESKOLE, Nyborg, Denmark 


OPINIONS OF LEADING SPECIALISTS ABROAD, AND RESULTS OF 
RECENT INVESTIGATION IN THE OLD WORLD 


“WERKUNTERRICHT” IN THE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF' 


The “Organ” has an article on this topic, 
written by Professor Wollermann, of Berlin. 
The writer first gives some account of the 
differences between the two parties in which 
the German teachers of the hearing have been 
grouped for and against the pedagogical 
methods hitherto followed. 

One of the most vehement assailants of 
these methods, Herr Fluchor, a handicraft 
teacher of Vienna, accuses it of producing 
“indigestion, corporal dullness, anemia, degen- 
eration, neuropathy, predilection toward thiev- 
ery (owing to dislike for work), disposition 
for all sorts of ailments, and criminality.” 

On the other hand, Herr Wigge, a teacher 
who follows the old system, exclaims: Work- 
school, work - principles, work - instruction! 
What do the work-pedagogues mean with the 
expression “work”? These new prophets do 
not give any reply to the question. They set 
up the term “work-school” aS a contrast to the 
“learn-school,” and that suffices! The school 
of the present is the “learn-school,” that of 
tomorrow the “work-school.” What a cun- 
ning contrast! They make the suggestion to 
the thoughtless that learning is not working. 
In the workshop of the mind there is no work. 
The learn-school is no work-school. 

Fundamentally, this confusion is due to a 
modern philosophy which has eliminated the 
notion of work from mental exertion and re- 
served the application of that word to bodily 
labor, thence crystallizing this narrowed con- 
ception into such derivatives as “working 
people” and “working classes.” The definition 
of a working man in this terminology means 
aman who gets work from an employer, and 
the masses think this definition to be the more 
nearly accurate the less his occupation has to 
do with brain-work. 

The business man who handles the products 
of the masses, or the civil engineer who solves 
the technical difficulties of great enterprises 
that provide livelihood for thousands, are not 
thought of as workers. The man who holds 
the tools in his callous hands is the true repre- 
sentative of German culture! Reasoning thus, 
the teachers and pupils of the Pabst school, the 
so-called “School of the Future,” stand at the 

nch in shirt sleeves, and there they “work.” 


*See Tue Review for December, 1910, p. 581. 


Only when the spiritual value of the words 
“to work” is eliminated is it possible to draw 
a contrast between a “learn-school” and a 
“work-school.” The pedagogy of the “work- 
school” is the pedagogy of the proletarian 
— and valuation of “work,” and nothing 
else. 

In the opinion of Professor Wollermann, a 
grain of truth is doubtless contained in each 
of these two opposite viewpoints. At the end 
it is probable that the adversaries will compro- 
mise on the golden mean. 

hat is the aim of the “work-school”? In 
contrast to the fad of twenty years ago that 
introduced burnt wood-work and wood-carv- 
ing, the modern “work-school” does not con- 
template the production of more or less 
superfluous things. The idea is to train the 
child to a knowledge of modern civilization, 
and to extend the area of his observation 
beyond the school grounds through trips and 
excursions to neighboring shops and mills. 
By the work of his own hands, also, clearer 
conceptions should be obtained of the topics 
considered. Modeling in clay or plasticene, 
construction work in paper or card-board, etc., 
are also carried on. In physics the pupils are 
directed and assisted to construct many of the 
appliances themselves. The biological instruc- 
tion is to be based on living material. 

This method of “work-instruction” in all its 
details is by no means a revelation to the 
teacher of the deaf. On our schedules time 
is set aside to regular walks, taken for the 
purpose of gathering in new impressions from 
nature or from civilization, and these activities 
are considered later on in the class-room. The 
school collections of objects for instruction by 
the intuitive method are by no means all 
bought ready-made; many of them have been 
thought out and constructed through the en- 
deavors of the teachers. Almost every teacher 
has a pocket full of instruction material in the 
morning. Both teachers and taught also make 
an ample use of sketches on the black-board 
to explain and illustrate the lessons. 

As far back as Arnoldi’s time pictures were 
drawn to illustrate the stories coming up in 
the Bible class. When the teacher of the deaf 
spoke of the widow’s son of Nain, a whole 
performance was enacted. The present-day 
educational tendency would seem to demand 
more mimeticism in our branch of teaching. 
We are now, and have been, doing much that 
corresponds to the principles of “work-instruc- 
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tion;” but much still remains to be done. A 
good deal of the new ideas are to be adopted 
and a good deal of the old educational practise 
to be eliminated throughout the whole course 
of instruction from the very beginning. 

Thus, in articulation drill the werkunterricht 
principle demands that as soon as possible we 
should combine sounds that represent an idea, 
as, for instance, p—a—— papa, and let the 
infant connect the correct idea with the utter- 
ance. Have the pupil look at a photograph of 
his papa as he pronounces the word papa; let 
him attempt to model papa in clay or plasti- 
cene. Instead of the fatiguing writing and 
writing on slates, let the pupil bend long 
strings of plasticene into the form of letters. 
The association of the mental idea and its 
garment of sound and graphic picture will thus 
be closely assimilated, to the benefit of the 
instruction and to the pleasure of the pupil. 

There is no doubt that much remains to be 
done to make articulation drill more profitable 
and attractive. Speech and action, teaching 
and learning must proceed hand in hand. The 
adoption of this new principle may in cases 
prepare our pupils to make a fuller use of 
oral speech. 

The time of strict prohibition of signs is 
past. Will the pendulum now swing too far 
in the opposite direction? Werkunterricht 
may tend to check this tendency. As it en- 
gages the fingers otherwise in modeling, draw- 
ing, and carving, the work-proceeding will 
facilitate the direct association of the articulate 
word and its idea without the medium of 
gestural signs. But not all branches of the 
school instruction are adaptable to this prin- 
ciple. Our pupils will continually need to 
“learn” facts and to retain them through repe- 
tition. Though much in the new conception of 
teaching be sound, these new conceptions must 
not be carried into a fad. More attention 
must be given to the plane, hammer, and glue- 
pot, and, when circumstances allow, to garden- 
ing, than hitherto. The majority of our deaf 
pupils come from the working classes. 

European institutions for the education of 
the deaf are in great danger of making their 
pupils unfit to return to the humble conditions 
whence they came. The pupils have been con- 
fided to our care, and we are anxious to pro- 
tect them in every respect and make their lives 
pleasant. They, on the other hand, easily come 
to the conclusion that hard work may be good 
enough for others—for their hearing brothers 
and sisters—but that they themselves are 
above it. 

How often have we not had parents com- 
plain of the exactions of those “Benjamin 
children.” We, too, must endeavor to imbue 
the deaf child with love for that proletarian 
idea of “work.” 

In concluding, Herr Wollermann presents a 
long list of books and pamphlets on the actual 
contest between “learn-school” and “work- 
school” theories, of which some titles are as 
follows: 
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H. Denzer: Schaffen und Lernen, published 
by Wunderlich, Leipzig. 

R. Fischer: Elementar-Laboratorium, pub- 
lished by C. Schnell, Munich. 

Kerschensteiner: Grundfragen der Schulor- 
ganisation, published by Teubner, Leipzig. 


H. Plecher: Arbeitsprincip in Volks-und 
Fortbildungsschule, published by Wunderlich, 
Leipzig. 


Scherer: Der Werkunterricht in seiner sozio- 
logischen und __physiologisch - padagogischen 
Begrtndung, published by Reuther and Reich- 
hard, Berlin. 

Schorg: Schauen, Denken, Schaffen, pub- 
lished by Korn, Niirnberg. 

Wetekamp: Selbsttatigung und Schaffens- 
freude in Erziehung und Unterricht, published 
by Teubner, Leipzig —A. H. 


THE CAUSES FOR DEFICIENT 
ARTICULATION 


Instructor Matheus, of the Posen institution, 
contributed a paper on this topic to “Blatter” 
that contains points of interest. He holds 
optimistic views on the problem of providing 
all the deaf with distinct and comprehensible 
articulation. Experience has proved that all 
deaf children with the capacity of profiting by 
education can be orally taught. For that rea- 
son educators have agreed to apply the oral 
method to all teachable children, as the spoken 
word is the most suitable and most nearly 
perfect as well as the noblest, most human, 
and most dignified means of instruction and 
intercourse. It is therefore our bounden duty 
to provide the deaf child with as nearly per- 
fect speech as possible with regard both to 
the technical perfection of pronunciation and 
grammatical correctness as well; also as with 
regard to “the interior side” of language. 

It is possible to furnish even the deaf of 
deficient intelligence with distinct and compre- 
hensible articulation. Herr Matheus concedes, 
however, that the results with the deaf of de- 
ficient intelligence are often unsatisfactory. 
To remedy this state of things, he points out 
a salutary procedure. It is admitted by all 
that the efficiency of speech-training is based 
upon the course of articulation given in the 
lower grades. Accordingly, when the results 
are deficient the course of articulation in the 
primary classes needs reforming. 

The educators of the “predominant method” 
seem to believe that the acquisition of speech 
proceeds through the application of a series of 
articulation exercises systematical in theif 
composition, but abstract. Such a series, for 
instance, is recommended in Huschen’s manwa 
“Praktischen Anleitungen.” Articulation diffi 
culties incident to the length of sounds, em 
phasis, compounds of consonants, etc., are here 
dealt with in drills on combinations which afe 
without meaning, considered as language. 
consider it very objectionable to follow such 
a series of drills or abstract exercise. To@ 
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degree it may be conceded that some meaning- 
less compounds of sounds are unavoidable in 
the introductory training, but when this stage 
js over it should never more be repeated. Liv- 
ing language material should ever remain the 
basis for instruction in articulation. Such ma- 
terial will more likely admit fluency and natu- 
ralness of speech. 

The common use of senseless abstractive 
articulation drill forms one of the reasons for 
poor results in articulation. It is necessary to 
select the language material intended for ar- 
ticulation drill in such a way that the difficul- 
ties arise gradually and progressively. The 
sentence “from the single to the compound” 
is theoretically, at least, admitted, but it is not 
carried out in practise. Dr. Gude prescribes 
as the requisites for articulation work during 
the first and second years at school as follows: 

During the first school year: 1, All single 
sounds; 2, combinations thereof into syllables; 
3, combinations into words, from 30 to 60 in 
number; 4, a further supply of a few other 


words necessary for intercourse at school. 


During the second school year: 1, Language 
work on Hill’s pictures, which contain 368 
objects for intuitive instruction; 2, formal 
exercises. 

The articulation course of the Langenhorst 
institution in Westphalia has been fixed by 
Stahm as follows: 

1, Acquisition of all elementary sounds; 2, 
combinations thereof; 3, words of one or more 
syllables, selected with regard to length, em- 
phasis, and occurrence of compounds of conso- 
nants; 4, word combinations (viz., a, substan- 
tive with a number-word; b, substantive with 
possessive pronoun); 5, sentence with predi- 
cate of an adjective, verbal, or prepositional 
nature; 6, Vatter’s “First Reader” from pages 
10 to 20. 

The writer most emphatically objects to the 

practise of thus piling up an enormous amount 
of material for the first year which cannot 
possibly be carefully taught. During such a 
short period it is quite impossible that the 
backward deaf pupil should master all this. 
_ Moreover, if he be compelled to go through 
It, his speech will become the sufferer. It is 
not the main purpose at the introductory stage 
of articulation work to “cram,” but to acquire 
mastery of the speech organs so as to prevent 
the necessity for an endless correction of de- 
fective pronunciation later on. The unintelli- 
gent deaf cannot finish the introductory articu- 
lation course within the first year. : 

Any tendency to slovenly pronunciation 
should never be tolerated, but immediately 
corrected, for when a fault has once taken 
root it is doubly hard to eradicate. Pronuncia- 
tion of a sound once correctly acquired, a 
word, or a sentence must be retained in detail 
and totality, and, if any deviation therefrom 
should be found, it must instantly be corrected. 

he voiceless consonants need special care. 


Articulation work proper is to be confided into 
the hands of well-trained specialists. The 
number of scholars in an articulation class 
should never exceed 7 to 9 pupils. 

It would not be too difficult in the larger 
institutions properly to grade the pupils from 
the very entrance. This grading would con- 
siderably facilitate the task of articulation 
training. Classes containing the intelligent 
pupils could advance faster, and the more 
slow-going pupils could obtain the amount of 
drill and exercise which their cases need to 
become successful. The intermixing of pupils 
of widely different capacity in the same class 
encroaches upon the final results. 

The acquisition of a good articulation is 
further curtailed through the want of techni- 
cal expedients. A hand-book should be pro- 
vided which is fully adapted to the work of 
teaching articulation in an orderly, logical, and 
progressive manner. Printed charts should be 
hung on the walls of the class-room so as to 
facilitate the acquisition of the letters as they 
come up in the articulation teaching. Pictures 
bearing on the objects that serve as linguistic 
articulation drill should also be used.—H. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS ON THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


The current report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education,’ just issued, con- 
tains an analysis of the statistical returns made 
to his office by 130 schools for the deaf in this 
country, reporting for the year 1909-10. Of 
the schools reporting, 57 were State institu- 
tions, 53 were public day schools, and 20 were 
private schools. The 130 schools had an aggre- 
gate enrollment of 12,546 pupils. 

The 57 State institutions had 1,208 teachers 
and 10,399 pupils. There were 919 pupils in 
the kindergartens, 6,429 in elementary grades, 
and 394 in high-school grades. The number 
reported as learning trades was 6,052. Speech 
was taught to 4,135 pupils, 92 were taught by 
the auricular method, and 4,162 were taught by 
the combined method. ‘These institutions re- 
ported property to the value of $14,211,866. 
They had 119,086 volumes in their libraries, 
$690,715 worth of scientific apparatus, and 
$1,478,877 of invested funds. The total aggre- 
gate expenditure of these State institutions 
was $2,971,256, of which $395,481 was spent for 
buildings and lasting improvements, and $792,- 
325 was for teachers’ salaries, books, etc. 

The 53 public day schools had 18 teachers 
and 1,508 pupils. In the industrial departments 
of these schools there were 476 pupils. The 
20 private schools for the deaf had 1o1 teachers 
and 639 pupils, the number of students in in- 
dustrial training being 263. 


‘Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the year ended June 30, 1910. Washington, 
D. C.: Department of the Interior, 1911. Vol. 
II, chap. XXX, pp. 1297, 1308-1323. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 


New Life-Members 


The Association has been honored by the 
entrance into life membership of Miss Fanny 
Brown, of Hibernia, Fla.; of Mrs. Cleveland 
H. Dodge, of New York city; of Mr. J. H. 
Wade, of Cleveland, O.; of Mr. Henry D. 
Woods, of West Newton, Mass.; of Mr. F. D. 
Waterman, of Madison, N. J.; of Mr. Charles 
Willis Ward, of Lovells, Mich., and of Mr. 
Ion Perdicaris, of Chisleburst, Kent, England. 


Dr. and Mrs. Bell Return 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell and Mrs. Bell 
have returned from a year’s trip around the 
world. Among the honors conferred on Dr. 
Bell in this period was his election to honor- 
ary membership in the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. 


Nebraska School to Be Made Oral 


The Legislature of the State of Nebraska 
has passed a law, the continued effect of which 
will eventually result in converting the Ne- 
braska School for the Deaf, at Omaha, into a 
pure oral school. The institution is now con- 
ducted under the combined method. The bill 
which introduces the oral method in the school 
was agitated by the parents of children in the 
school, led by A. N. Dafoe, a lawyer and 
banker of Tecumseh, Neb., who has two deaf 
children now in Clarke School, Northampton; 
E. J. Babcock, a lawyer of North Loup, Neb., 
who has two deaf children whom he and his 
wife are teaching at home; C. F. Scharman, 
of Omaha, who has a deaf child for whom he 
employs a private teacher; and J. F. McLane, 
superintendent of the public schools of Flor- 
ence, Neb., who has a deaf child in the Omaha 
school. As a result of the unaided exertions 
of the parents, the bill passed the Senate unani- 
mously and was carried in the House by a vote 
of almost three to one, and was signed by the 
Governor after full consideration based on sev- 
eral hearings, at which all sides were repre- 
sented. The text of the bill is as follows: 


LEGISLATURE OF NEBRASKA, THIRTY- 
SECOND SESSION. 


Senate Fire No. 173. 
Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska: 


Section 1. All children hereafter admitted to 
the Nebraska School for the Deaf and all 
children who have not advanced beyond three 


years in the course under present methods in 
said school shall hereafter be taught and 
trained in said school by the oral, aural and 
lip-reading method to the exclusion of the deaf 
alphabet and sign language, unless incapaci- 
tated by mental defects or malformation of 
the vocal organs; and all pupils now advanced 
beyond said three years in the course shall be 
taught and trained in the oral, aural and lip- 
reading method in the regular courses of study 
and by means of special conversational courses 
to be put into effect to the fullest extent which 
is feasible and practicable. 

Sec. 2. Pending the complete change of 
method in the higher grades as provided for 
in section I, upon application of any parent or 
guardian of any deaf child residing in the 
State of Nebraska, capable of being instructed 
and trained by such method, such deaf child 
may be placed in any other school teaching 
and training in the oral, aural and lip-reading 
method, preference being given as far as prac 
ticable to schools selected by the parent or 
guardian, and an allowance shall be made each 
year to such parent or guardian toward the 
expense incident thereto in such an amount as 
in the judgment of the Board of Trustees of 
said Nebraska School for the Deaf would 
equal the cost to have educated and trained 
said child at the Nebraska School for the Deaf 
during each year said child shall attend such 
other school, to be paid out of the general 
appropriations made for the maintenance of 
the Nebraska School for the Deaf and in the 
same manner other charges are met and paid. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Superin- 
tendent and Board of Trustees of said Ne 
braska School for the Deaf to enforce the 
provisions of this act. 


Dr. Bell’s Invention of the Graphophone 


In Tue Review for May, 1911 (page 121); 
the statement was made that “Dr. Alexandet 
Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone 

. generously devoted the prize-money he 
received for his invention to the foundation 
of the Volta Bureau for the Increase and 
Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf, 
and to this statement was appended the foot 
note that the reference was to the invention 
of the graphophone. As this has given rise 
misconception, the matter may be explait 
more amply thus: In 1881 Dr. Bell was 
awarded the Volta Prize by the French gov 
ernment for the invention of the telephone 
This prize consisted of a special appropriatio 
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by the French Congress of 50,000 francs (about 
$10,000). As Dr. Bell was in no need of the 
money, he determined to expend it in an at- 
tempt to discover some invention of mercan- 
tile value, the sale of whose patent rights 
might yield an endowment for the prosecution 
of some non-remunerative work of broad hu- 
manitarian value. This $10,000 accordingly 
supplied the financial basis for the Volta 
Laboratory Association, consisting of three 
men—including Dr. Bell—who discovered the 
graphophone. When the associates sold their 
interest in this patent, all the moneys received 
by the Volta Prize Fund as capitalist, as well 
as nearly all those received by Dr. Bell as co- 
inventor, were given to the present Volta Bu- 
reau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge Relating. to the Deaf. 

There is now in preparation a history of the 
Volta Bureau, intended for publication in an 
early number of THE Vorta Review, which 
will deal in extenso with this period of the 
Bureau’s existence. 


Missing the Mark 


There is really no question that a great part 
of the time devoted to language-teaching is 
wasted. This happens by allowing pupils to 
construct “bald” sentences on words and 
phrases. This practice is also immoral, or 
rather dishonest. A boy or girl never really 
acquires a new word or phrase until he uses 
it to interpret some phase of his own ex- 
perience. It may be partially, hazily, under- 
stood from a good explanation from the 
teacher; but, unless it is put to the use men- 
tioned, it cannot be correctly differentiated 
from other words or phrases. Unless this 
practical use is soon made, the meaning and 
the proper (often idiomatic) use quickly slips 
away. So the word is not added to the vo- 
cabulary, and the time spent on it is wasted. 
Should a teacher, in going over the prescribed 
list of words, carefully select a few of those 
that he could exemplify, and which he knew 
most of the class could be mau_ to illustrate 
rom incidents within their ken, when once 
explained and illustrated by himself, those 
words would surely stick. Other words in the 
list could wait upon such a favorable oppor- 
tunity. If even one word could be mastered 
ina day, that would certainly be better than a 
dozen partly understood and quickly forgotten. 
This is indeed the only way to get the better 
of an idiom. 

If one has the right situation or circum- 
stance—the actual occurrence—there is no 
word nor idiom that cannot, by utilizing the 
potent, be made a sure addition to the vocab- 

ry. 

As to the immorality of writing bald sen- 
tences, it fosters mental dishonesty and pre- 
tension in writing that is a blight to progress 
in this direction. The same holds as to the 
hoary practice of requiring students to write 
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compositions on topics they know next to noth- 
ing about. Their thoughts cannot be clear, so 
their composition must be muddy and affected 
nonsense. 

In teaching idioms we find it is a good thing 
to put some special stress upon the verbs used 
with the particular idiom. The deaf have a 
strong inclination to use “are” or “is” in sen- 
tences which call for “has” or “have,” and 
when you are giving sentences illustrating the 
use of the idiom, it is well to make them notice 
particularly the different verbs you spell, and 
when they make their own sentences, it helps 
a great deal in getting a correct expression. 
Idioms are hard to teach in the school-rooms, 
as no true circumstances produce the expres- 
sion, and they are meaningless as far as any 
spontaneity is concerned. Often, we think, in- 
stead of finding too much fault with the deaf 
on account of their mistakes in language, we 
should praise them for what they do learn, and 
bear in mind what a thorny path it is to fol- 
low.—Arkansas Optic (Little Rock School). 


Necrology 
On February 15, Edward Venables Great- 
batch, a vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of the Deaf (of the United 
Kingdom). 


The deaf of France are organizing an inter- 
national celebration, to be held in Paris, in 
1912, to mark the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the Abbé De Il’Epée, who popu- 
larized the education of the deaf. Although 
the Abbé was born in November, the celebra- 
tion will probably be held in July, the change in 
the month being made for the convenience of 
travelers. 


The departments for the deaf and the blind 
of the institution at Vancouver, Wash., are to 
be separated, though remaining under one 
management. An appropriation of $129,000 
has been given the department for the deaf, 
and $96,000 has been voted the department for 
the blind. Mr. Olaf Hansen, a deaf architect, 
has been commissioned to draw the plans for 
the new buildings. 


Henry W. Cropp, of Culpeper County, Va., 
started in life as a house painter, without 
friends or money, but with a will to succeed 
and with common sense, economy, and good 
management. It was not long before people 
found that he knew his business and was a 
man to be relied upon. His ultimate ambition 
was to be the owner of a farm, and today he 
possesses 900 acres of fine grazing land and 
every year has a hundred or more fat cattle 
for market. 


Peter Gilloly, of Woodlawn, Pa., is a tin- 
worker well known throughout the State. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Routledge Rides Alone 


When one comes to so thoroughly interest- 
ing and dignified a novel as Will Levington 
Comfort’s “Routledge Rides Alone,” it is to 
be regretted that THe Vorta ReEvIEW cannot 
devote any considerable space to the review of 
fiction. The central figure is a strange, virile 
creation—a war correspondent who knows the 
British soldier, the ranker, as he is in the 
ranks; yet knows too the occultism fascinat- 
ingly hidden in temple and hut in India. 

But one hears as well the more earthly 
harmonies of a very tender love affair with 
Noreen Cardinegh, the winsomest maid of Lon- 
don; of a rousing meeting between wander- 
lusty correspondents over picket fires, and of 
an exciting race between rival gentlemen of 
the press to grab the cable to London. Will 
Comfort knows of what he speaks. He has 
both delved into occultism and, as a real life 
war correspondent, side by side with Jack Lon- 
don, Grant Wallace, Richard Harding Davis, 
and John Fox, fought that militant enemy of 
the correspondent—the censor. He knows of 
what he speaks—and he has told it in dramatic 
ways. It is a novel which really accomplishes 
that desideratum of all teachers of the deaf— 
it encourages a love of reading. 

(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
edition, 1910. 8vo, pp. 310. $1.50.) 


The School Child’s Religious Instruction 


Im Strome des Lebens. Altes und Neues 
fiir Belebung der religiosen jugendunter- 
weisung, dargeboten vom Leipziger-Lehrer- 
Verein. 2 Auflage. Leipzig, 1909. Verlag der 
Diirrschen Buchhandlung. Price, 3 marks, (In 
the Current of Life. Old and new means to 
verify the religious instruction of the youth, 
prepared by the Union of Teachers of Leipzig. 
2d edition. Publisher, Diirrsch’s bookstore in 
Leipzig, 1909. Price, 3 M.) 

Nobody will deny that the religious instruc- 
tion of the school is better furthered through 
living examples than through the presentation 
and explanation of dogmas that lie too far 
from the childish circle of experience. It is 
not the lot of each child to live in an atmos- 
phere or amongst persons permeated with 
religious feeling. In this book there has, in an 
artistic manner, been compiled a number of 
topics and examples selected from the German 
literature, both classic and modern, prose and 
poetic, bearing on the religious side of human 
life. The chapters throw light on the con- 
secutive stages of the individual life: I. Child- 
hood and Home; II. Home and Country; III. 
In God’s Beautiful Nature; IV. Feast Days and 
Festivals; V. Human Duties and the Value of 
Man; VI. The Burden of Work and the De- 
light of Work; VII. Sowing and Reaping; 
VIII. Life and Death; IX. Toward God. The 
best recommendation may be found in the fact 
that the teaching profession has bought up the 
first edition in less than six months.—A. H. 
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The Matter of School Visits 
To THE Epiror: 


After a course of special training, visiting 
other schools is one of the most practical 
means for acquiring knowledge of the best 
methods of teaching. 

An experience of two weeks spent in two 
eastern schools is recalled by the writer with 
great satisfaction, as one of the most profitable 
aids for doing better school work. 

If teachers were more frequently given leave 
of absence by school authorities, their classes 
being provided for by a supply, many would 
doubtless avail themselves of the privilege, and 
schools would reap the benefit in a fresh influx 
of up-to-date methods as well as the new in- 
spiration and quickened enthusiasm.—A. I. H. 


The Spoken Prayer 


To THE Eprror: 


When I was a small girl I was at my cousin 
Zerah Whipple’s one time when one of his 
adult pupils was telling about her personal 
experiences in acauiring speech. She said no 
one would ever know what bliss she felt the 
first night she knelt and prayed with her 
voice. What she said made a great impres- 
sion upon me as a child as to the value of 
speech to the deaf. The accompanying verse 
owes its occasion to this incident: 


THE SPOKEN PRAYER 


I heard no sound,— 

So in my prayers at eventime 

I sought my God in pantomime; 
My soul felt bound. 


At last one came 

Who loosed my tongue in feeble speech 
And gave me power my God to reach,— 
My wants to name. 


Oh bliss divine! 

It matters not I cannot hear, 

Our Father, spoken, seems so near, 
So truly mine. 


Very truly yours, 
Ciara M. H. McGurean. 


Davin FarrcHiip, Esq., Washington, D. C. 
_ Dear Sir: You are quite correct in assum- 
ing that I am in sympathy with the work of 
the Volta Bureau in its efforts to teach the 
deaf and thus help to alleviate their natural 
— in facing the many vicissitudes of 
ife. 
_ I take pleasure, therefore. in accepting your 
invitation to become a member of your insti- 
tution, and herewith enclose my check for the 
annual dues as they are announced in THE 
Review. 

Wishing you all success in this useful work, 
I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas A. EpImson. 


THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


Conducted by M. GARDINER 


MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 
WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 
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